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WHAT IS COMMON TO ALL" 


MARTIN BUBER 
I 


Aimee the sayings with which Heracleitus laid the foundation 
of the edifice of Western thought, there is one of such great 
simplicity, one which appears to us late-comers of the spirit so 
self-evident that we are accustomed to understand it as only meant 
metaphorically. What is more, Heracleitus himself in other 
sayings appears to relate to it in such a manner. But at this 
height nothing concrete persists that is only metaphor, nothing 
that does not also have a complete existence as the expression of 
the direct contemplation of a perceived reality. 

The saying reads, “The waking have a single cosmos in com- 
mon,” i.e., a single world-shape in which they take part in 
common. By this is already expressed what the later moral phi- 
losopher Plutarch, who preserved the fragment for us, pointed 
to in his interpretation: in sleep each turns away from the com- 
mon cosmos and turns to something which belongs to him alone, 
something thus which he does not and cannot share with any 
other. That Heracleitus himself, on the contrary, understood this 
less as the sleep of an individual, including the sphere of dreams, 
than as a cosmos, one among numberless fleeting world-shapes, 
in no way corresponds to what we know of his teachings. 

The duality of sleeping and waking is not here, as elsewhere 
in Heracleitus, a symbol of the duality of that man who is aware 
of his being and its meaning and all the others who live alienated 
from it. There is here what is always necessary in order that a 
genuine symbol can take shape in the spirit—an existent corporeal 
reality which is grasped in a decisive vision. The philosopher of 
Ephesus here makes manifest for the Occident the fundamental 
insight that the rhythmically regulated course of our daily exist- 
ence does not mean an exchange of two states but an exchange of 


‘ Translated by Maurice S. Friedman. 
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two spheres in which we find ourselves by turns, and one of which 
he calls a cosmos. 


Heracleitus designates this one cosmos, which he as an evaluat- 
ing thinker affirms, as one common to men. But that means 
something other and greater than that they all dwell together in 
that sphere that we call the world or that each of them is given just 
this sphere to perceive. “The common” is the sustaining category 
for Heracleitus. It enables him, despite men’s want of understand- 
ing—so painfully suffered and so fiercely reproved by him—to grasp 
and confirm as a spiritual reality their togetherness, the full 
mutuality of human being. When Heracleitus says of the logos, 
the meaning of being that dwells in the substance of the word, 
that it is common, he thereby asserts that all men, in the eternal 
originality of their genuine spoken intercourse with one another, 
have a share in the consummation of this indwelling. This is the 
case with the world-shape which belongs to the whole of the 
human race, the “common cosmos.” The same meaning of exist- 


ence which holds sway in the coming to be of the words, the same 
genuineness forever renewing itself in the fire of oppositeness, is 


that which embodies itself in the world process. But this world, 
which Heracleitus understands as the world of man, never arises 
except out of the totality of the human race, to which it belongs. 
Men contribute to the cosmic process with all that they are. Even 
in sleep, according to Heracleitus—no matter though each is sub- 
merged in his private sphere—they are still, as individuals, 
“workers and co-workers in the world-happening,” passive work- 
ers. This means that there is no state in which the individual 
merely leads his own existence without contributing his part, just 
through living in this state, to the life of his human environment 
and to the world in general. But waking men add in common to 
the world-shape itself, which is just a human cosmos, recogniz- 
able as the cosmos of man as man. They associate with one 
another in the world, helping one another, through the power of 
the logos, to grasp the world as a world order, without which 
ordering grasp it is not and cannot be a world. They can only 
do this, of course, if and in so far as they are truly awake, if they 
do not sleep while waking and spin dreamlike illusions which they 
call their own insight—if they exist in common. 
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“One must follow that which is common.” This great saying 
of Heracleitus only discloses its meaning to us when we have con- 
sidered his teaching of the community of the logos and the cosmos. 
Waking and sleeping are one of the pairs of opposites in which the 
unity of being fulfills itself, according to Heracleitus, swinging in 
them and bearing their tension. In each pair each of the two 
opposites has its own place and its own right. But the effacement 
of the tension and the mixture of the opposites is evil. This is 
also the case with waking and sleeping. In sleep there is no 
factual bond with others; each dreams of the others, but those of 
whom he dreams do not take part in his dream. Conversely, that 
dream condition in which each is to himself alone must not 
penetrate into the common world of waking. Here and only here 
are we “We.” Here as men awake we may understand the logos 
by understanding one another in our truth, through whose voice 
the logos speaks. Here we are actively familiar with the cosmos 
through our cooperation, for it is a cosmos only to the degree in 
which we experience it together. Heracleitus places upon us the 
pure duty and responsibility of waking togetherness. He does 


not, of course, reject the dream, which has its place and its right 
in that withdrawnness inaccessible to the We. But he does reject 
that dreamlike refusal of the We through whose illusion the com- 
mon day is broken asunder. 


II 


With his proclamation of the world-shape assigned to the 
waking and of the meaning of being which is represented in it as 
the common that we must follow, Heracleitus has indicated to the 
spirit the task of showing itself awake in the human world, and 
that means the task of establishing in common a common reality. 
What that signifies in the history of the spirit can be made clear 
by two examples of the opposite. 

In the same age in which the Asia Minor Greek, Heracleitus, 
established the right and duty of the waking spirit, China received, 
mostly through oral tradition, the decisive imprint of a teaching 
which was at once notably similar and notably dissimilar to his. 
‘This is the teaching of Tao, the “Way,” which is itself uncon- 
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ditional unity, yet bears, encompasses, and rhythmically regulates 
the alternation of the opposites and opposing processes, their cor- 
respondences and contradictions, their battles and their couplings. 
This happens in the world as in the spirit, for, just as with 
Heracleitus, so here, they both belong to one order. But the 
opposites themselves do not stand here in the irreducible multi- 
plicity of fire and water, day and night, life and death as they do 
for Heracleitus. Rather all these and their like are only appear- 
ances and acts of the two primal essences, yin and yang. These 
essences manifest themselves as the feminine and the masculine, 
the dark and the light, the loose and the fast, the yielding and the 
advancing, in short, as non-being and being. They supplement 
each other, wed each other; indeed, in the book Tao Te King 
(which appears, despite the uncertainty of the traditions, to have 
preserved much of the oldest level of speech of the teaching) it is 
even said that being and non-being generate each other. Here, 
however, in contrast to Heracleitus, the passive principle is 
accorded the pre-eminence because it is the truly effective one. 
What this implies about the sphere of waking and that of dreams 
is shown with the utmost clarity in a text of Chuang Tzu, a thinker 
and poet of the fourth century who considered himself a late-born 
disciple of Lao Tze, the master by then wholly inwoven in legend. 


Chuang Tzu reports a dream and its sequel. He speaks of 
himself in the third person. 


“Chuang Chou,” he writes, “dreamed once that he was a 
butterfly, a butterfly fluttering hither and thither without care 
and desire, unconscious of his existence as Chuang Chou. Sud- 
denly he awoke, and he lay there, again the self-same Chuang 
Chou. Now he does not know: is he a man who dreamed that he 
was a butterfly or a butterfly who dreams that he is a man?” 


This text is not isolated. Another Taoist book tells of a 
mythical realm at whose borders the play of the opposites grows 
lame. There is no difference between cold and hot, between night 
and day. The inhabitants, who need neither food nor clothing, 
sleep for seven weeks. When they then awaken, they hold what 
they have dreamed to be real and what they now experience to be 
only apparent. 


In this teaching, obviously, no priority belongs to the wak- 
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ing existence; indeed, if one of the two spheres were to be claimed 
as world, it might much more easily be that of dreams, and this 
just for the reason that the awakened are able to recognize it as 
dream whereas the waker’s circle of experience pretends to be 
simple reality without being able to support this claim. 

Logos and cosmos are not valid here. But the common also 
is not valid here. The human person in his withdrawal obtains 
the full measure of his allotted existence, 

In the same section in which the mythical realm is told of, we 
read how a frail servant was cruelly treated by his master, but 
dreamed night after night that he was a prince and lived in joy, 
and therefore was also content with his lot by day, whereas the 
opposite befell the master. And yet another story from the same 
section pictures Lao Tze as treating even madness with similar 
composure. “If the whole world were insane except for you,” he 
says to the complaining father of a mentally-ill son, “then it would 
be just you who would be the insane one.” 

Thus it stands here concerning the antithetical spheres in the 
life of man. What we wakers hold to be a dreamlike delusion is 
here valid as just as real as the waking world, indeed as more real. 
The other sphere stands ready to receive man, and even com- 
fortingly and graciously. But just not us, rather only each 
individual among us separately. We, as we, cannot enter it; it 
receives no We. Each of us dreams that he associates with others; 
but none of these others experiences this in itself, none enters the 
dream sphere with us. The claim of the special realm to be a 
world is that against which Heracleitus poses his elemental saying: 
“One must follow that which is common.” 


Ill 


The other manifestation out of the depths of the East is 
more far-reaching. It is a teaching of the oldest Upanishads, 
which means a teaching originally strictly esoteric, proceeding at 
times from the mouth of the master to the ears of the disciples 
who sit at his feet, the teaching of dream sleep and deep sleep. 

The dream is generally regarded here as a first step. The 
spirit of the person is depicted as he, after entering into the dream 
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sleep, roams all over the whole world and gathers his building 
materials which he “splits up,” that is, divides into their ele- 
mentary parts in order to build out of them “in his own light” 
what he can build, for “he is a creator.” Verses, clearly of still 
older origin than the prose teaching, are quoted in which it is 
said: 


That lower nest, the breath must guard it, 

He springs away immortal from the nest, 

Immortal roves about, where he wills, 

The golden spirit, the solitary wandering goose. 

In the state of dreams he roves up and down 

And fashions for himself, godlike, all kinds of shapes. 


The sovereign freedom of the dream is praised more strongly here 
than in the Taoist texts. All ties of the day are suspended. Self- 
glorious moulder, the spirit fashions the whole world, subject to 
him as unresisting material. He needs for his work no other light 
than his own, and in divine power of transformation he clothes 
himself in shape after shape. 

But now the sovereign spirit ascends beyond the sphere of 
dreams. He finds no more satisfaction in the play of transformations; 
he gives up the last tie with the world, that of the images taken 
from it, and enters into the fully dreamless, imageless, desireless 
deep sleep. “As in the air,” continues that text, “a falcon or an 
eagle, weary of flight, folding its pinions, prepares to spiral down, 
thus the essential spirit hurries to that sleeping state where it wishes 
no wish and beholds no dream.” Drawn forth from all shapes by 
which it was related to the material of the world, it has now 
attained a shapeless abiding in worldless being. Only then, 
enclosed and hidden in this state, is it, as is said further on, 
“beyond desire, untroubled by ills, free of anxiety,” to all of which 
it was still exposed, in fact, in the dreamworld despite its absence 
of ties. He no longer experiences now what was separate from, 
separable from himself, for “there is no second outside of him.” 
Another text, which stems out of the same oldest epoch of 
Upanishads, describes the same thing. “When it is said,” we read 
here, “that a man sleeps,”—by which it is just deep sleep that is 
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meant—“he is united with being. He has entered into his self. 
Where one sees no other, hears no other, recognizes no other, this 
is the fullness.” 


We must pay close attention to what is said in this statement 
which in the West has had far-reaching effects in our age. 


Sleep appears here as the way out of the sphere in which man 
is divided from the kernel of being to that in which he is united 
with it. The way leads beyond the freedom which unfolds in 
dreams to unity. This unity is that of the individual self with the 
Self of being: they are in reality a single self. Their disunion in 
the waking world is .then the great illusion. We become 
independent of the waking world in dream and yet remain still 
imprisoned in it; in deep sleep we become free of it and thereby 
of illusion, which alone divides the personal self from the Self of 
being—an inference, to be sure, which was first conclusively 
drawn in later, more specifically philosophical teachings. Accord- 
ing to them, the existence of man in the world is the existence of 
a world of appearance, a magical deception. But since the identity 
of the self can be reached only in an absolute solitude, such as 
deep sleep, the existence between man and man is also ultimately 
only appearance and illusion. The saying “That art thou,” which 
later ages have extended to the relation between man and man, is 
solely intended in the original teaching for the relation between 
Brahman and Atman, the Self of being and the self of the human 
person. Even though each man experiences the identity of all 
selves in deep sleep, he cannot establish it in the waking world, 
in the world of appearance. In one of the Upanishadic texts cited 
here, being embraced by a beloved wife serves as a parable of 
unification; but considered as a fact of life, it is relegated to 
illusion. The man who adheres to the teaching of identity may, of 
course, when he says “Thou” to a fellow man, say to himself in 
reference to the other, “There are you yourself,” for he believes the 
self of the other to be identical with his. But what the genuine 
saying of Thou to the other in the reality of the common existence 
basically means—namely, the affirmation of the primally deep 
otherness of the other, the affirmation of his otherness which is 
accepted and loved by me—this is devalued and destroyed in spirit 
through just that identification. The teaching of identity not only 
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stands in opposition to the belief in the true being of a common 
logos and a common cosmos; it also contradicts the arch reality 
of that out of which all community stems—human meeting. 

When taken seriously in the factual, waking continuity of 
intercourse with one another, the ancient Indian “That art thou” 
becomes the postulate of an annihilation of the human person, 
one’s own person as well as the other; for the person is through 
and through nothing other than uniqueness and thus essentially 
other than all that is over against it. And even if that supposed 
universal Self should remain in the ground of the I, it could no 
longer have intercourse with anyone. But we see in human exist- 
ence, in the intercourse of men with one another that grows out 
of it, the chance for meeting between existing being and existing 
being. In this meeting each of the two certainly does not say to 
himself, “He over there is you,” but perhaps each says to the other, 
“I accept you as you are.” Here first is uncurtailed existence. 


IV 


The object of this juxtaposition of the sayings of Heracleitus 
with the sayings of the Taoist masters and of the early Upanishads 
is no historical one, but neither is it concerned with a critical com- 
parison of the Orient and the Occident. The stretch of earth 
between the Black and the Red Seas in which, in the same epoch, 
Anaximander and Heracleitus taught in Greek and the Israelite pro- 
phets admonished and comforted in Hebrew, must not be under- 
stood as a wall but as a bridge between East and West. The 
teachings of those philosophers—the teaching that all beings owe 
one another atonement, and the teaching of the community of 
logos and cosmos—and the message of those who proclaimed that 
all men owe help to one another and announced the task of com- 
munal life, both arose from the heart of the East and both have 
contributed essentially to the foundation of the spirit of the West. 

If I appeal to the philosophy of Heracleitus, shot through with 
contradictions as it appears, against the uniformly soaring wisdom 
of the Orient, it is for the sake of a specific need of our time. 
I mean by this the confrontation of two points of view, the first 
of which values the collectivity above all else, whereas the second 
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believes the meaning of existence to be disclosed or disclosable in 
the relation of the individual to his self. The first, which is usually 
called the Eastern because it is today especially at home in Eastern 
Europe, appears to be a travesty of the ancient idea of the common 
way; the second, represented by Western philosophy, psychology, 
and literature, readily invokes the ancient Indian teaching and its 
offshoots. This latter I am discussing, and the reasons for this 
choice are weighty ones. The modern collectivism does, in fact, 
place the collectivity above all, but it does not ascribe to it the 
character of the absolute; it treats the absolute in general as an 
inadmissible fiction. The modern variety of individualism, in 
contrast, is inclined to understand the individual self, which the 
I finds in its depth, as the self simply and as the absolute. Despite 
all stress on the interest in the “outer world” or even a kind of 
cosmic sympathy, despite all reference to the all-soul as the one 
that is really meant, what unmistakably rules here is the tendency 
toward the primacy of the individual existence and toward its 
self-glorification. And this individualism is still more dangerous 
than collectivism, for the pretension of the false absolute is more 
dangerous than the denial of the absolute. 


Let us call to mind once more the vital originality of the three 
basic concepts of Heracleitus: the concept of the common, of the 
logos, and of the cosmos, and, starting from their originality, let 
us endeavor to penetrate into our situation. Heracleitus says of 
thinking that it is common to all, and he elucidates this by the 
statement that all men take part in thinking as well as in self- 
knowledge. The concreteness of his observation, which he pre- 
serves even in the highest abstractions, indicates that this does 
not mean the universally known fact that each of us possesses the 
capacity of thinking, but that when we know and think in accord- 
ance with the logos, we do so not in isolation but in common: we 
blend all our particular knowing, and even in our knowledge of 
ourselves one person helps the other. This communality in which 
we participate, living with one another and acting on one another: 
this “one must follow.” 


Heracleitus always remained in accord with the thoroughly 
sensuous living speech of his time. For this reason the logos, even 
in its highest sublimation, does not cease to be for him the sen- 
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suous, meaningful word, the human talk which contains the 
meaning of the true. Meaning can be in the word because it is in 
being. Thus it stirs deep in the soul which becomes aware of the 
meaning; it grows in it and develops out of it to a voice which 
speaks to fellow souls and is heard by them, often, to be sure, 
without this hearing becoming a real receiving. And like the 
logos, so also the cosmos belongs to the common as to that in 
which men participate as in a common work. That it is common 
to them does not signify the likewise universally known fact that 
they find themselves together in the world; it signifies that their 
relationship to it is a common one. What is spoken of as the 
subjective side of cur perceptions, however, is certainly not 
rendered uncertain by this insight of Heracleitus’. For we can 
indeed show one another the things, describe for one another the 
things; each can, supplementing the other, help him to have a 
world shape, a world. 

There is more to be said about this. But first let us examine 
a variety of this individualism which is of interest as an example. 
The tendency to attain a higher side of existence, indeed the 
“authentic” existence, through abandoning the communal finds 
here an especially drastic expression. The advocates of the under- 
taking intend, it is true, to be removed therein from what they 
call “the world of selfhood,” but in reality they are intent through- 
out upon isolating the sphere reserved for the individual and with 
it that of selfhood. The occurrences of this province are much 
more easily communicable than what takes place in the purely 
inward way, especially at its end, and thus there is some material 
available to us. 


V 


Not long ago the English novelist Aldous Huxley described 
and extolled the astonishing effects of mescalin intoxication. 
Mescalin is extracted from a cactus, the enjoyment of which so 
ravished and enraptured some ancient Mexican Indian tribes that 
they made the bounteous plant the center of an elaborate cult. 
Huxley reports the effects of the intoxication from his own experi- 
ence, which took place under the watch of disciplined self- 
observation. 
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What he saw there with open eyes was not some sort of 
world-removed fantasy structure. It was his familiar domestic 
surroundings, loosened from their spatial limitations in undream- 
ed of brilliance of color and an overpowering presence of the 
individual object, which Huxley compares with the cubist way of 
seeing. But this radical aestheticizing of the relationship to things 
is only the first step toward a higher kind of vision which he 
describes as “the sacramental vision of reality.” To the religions, 
sacrament means the participation, verified in life and death, of 
the whole person who has known the contact of the transcendent 
in his corporeal existence. But Huxley means by sacramental 
vision merely penetrating and being received into the depths of 
the world of the senses. In his view, the shadow realm, held 
together by concepts, that we call reality, falls to pieces there, for 
it is unmasked as “the universe of a diminished consciousness,” 
and this diminished consciousness is just that which comes to 
expression in speech. “Through the taking of a suitable chemical 
preparation,” so Huxley says, everyone is enabled “to know from 


within of what the mystics speak;” the speechless primal ground 


of being opens itself to him in the objects. No distinction exists 
any longer between inner and outer, between subject and object. 
Naturally Huxley must avoid the eyes of those present in the room, 
people who are otherwise especially dear to him; they belong, 
indeed, to the “world of selfhood” that he has left. 


With this concept he describes, without naming it, the com- 
mon world. When he speaks of the mescalin trance as one of the 
different kinds of “flight out of selfhood and environment,” to 
which flight the urge is “present in almost every man at almost 
every time,” then he means again the common world from which 
the enjoyer of mescalin flees for the duration of his trance. Huxley 
calls it, to be sure, the “urge to go beyond the self,” by which he 
means that here man escapes the entanglement in the net of his 
utilitarian aims. But in reality the consumer of mescalin does not 
emerge from this net into some sort of free participation in com- 
mon being; rather merely into a strictly private special sphere given 
to him as his own for several hours. The “chemical holidays” of 
which Huxley speaks are holidays not only from the petty ‘I,’ 


enmeshed in the machinery of its aims, but also from the person 
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participating in the community of logos and cosmos—holidays 
from the very uncomfortable reminder to verify onseself as such 
a person. 


Huxley speaks also of holidays from the possibly repugnant 
surroundings. But man may master, as he will, his situation, to 
which his surroundings also belong; he may withstand it, he may 
alter it, he may, when it is necessary, exchange it for another; 
but the fugitive flight out of the claim of the situation into 
situationless-ness is no legitimate affair of man. And the true 
name of all the paradises which man creates for himself by 
chemical or other means is situationless-ness. They are situation- 
less like the dream state and like schizophrenia because they are 
in their essence uncommunal, while every situation, even the 
situation of those who enter into solitude, is enclosed in the com- 
munity of logos and cosmos. 


The men with whom we live also belong to that environment 
from which, in Huxley’s view, it is desirable and salutary to take 
holidays of the soul from time to time. If we have taken a 
sufficient dose of mescalin, then the objects of our environment 
are transformed into sheer glory; but the men who directly sur- 
round us are not transformed with them. It is logical therefore, 
as Huxley relates, that he now avoids their eyes; to regard each 
other means to recognize the common. It may be that the Indians 
who enjoyed the peyotl cactus looked at one another as much as 
before; the modern civilized man in this state turns his eyes away 
from the men of his surroundings since they belong to the world 
which formerly bound him. 


We read something similar in many reports of experimental 
subjects about their mescalin trance. They relate how, “near to 
the ‘thing in itself’” they found themselves, floating above all, 
removed from the “painful earthly world,” and also experienced 
as “kingly play” what they afterward determined to be “hallucina- 
tions.” And it is only the other side of the same coin that 
they met their fellow men who were present with a deep mis- 
trust, that the organs of strongest contact in their own body, 
such as the inner surface of the hand and the genital region, 
felt frozen; that hearing, the sense of mental communication, 
often seemed to be almost blocked out, that at times, indeed, they 
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could not even succeed in picturing to themselves men in general. 
This “feeling of being completely isolated” was once caught in the 
words, “There did not need to be any women and also no men.” 
Many of these traits recall similar basic attitudes of schizophrenics, 
except that in the case of the latter we discover now and then 
the longing to alienate from the vile common world individual men 
who are of particular importance to them and to carry them off 


into the special world which is alone reliable and meaningful to 
them. 


VI 


Huxley distinguishes, as mentioned, two stages within the 
trance. 

In the first, one sees the things from within, as the creating 
artist sees them, at once objectively deepened and transfigured by 
an inner light. In the second, from which he looks down almost 
scornfully on his beloved art as on an “ersatz,” one experiences to 
some degree what the mystics experience. 

In fact, the artist too is removed from the common, seeing in 
his decisive moments and raised into his special formative seeing; 
but in just these moments he is determined through and through, 
to his perception itself, by the drive to originate, by the command 
to form. Huxley understands this manner of seeing everything in 
brilliant coloration and penetrating objectivity not only as “how 
one should see,” but also as “how things are in reality.” What 
does that mean concretely? What we call reality always appears 
only in our personal contact with things which remain unperceived 
by us in their own being; and there exists personal contact which, 
freer, more direct than the ordinary, represents things with greater 
force, freshness, and depth. This is true of creative and it is also 
true of toxic states, but the fundamental distinction between the 
former and the latter is that the enjoyer of mescalin, for instance, 
produces the alteration of his consciousness arbitrarily; the voca- 
tion of the artist, in contrast, sets him in his unarbitrary special 
relation to existing being, and from there, willing what he should, 
he does his work in conscious realization. Where arbitrariness 
interferes, the art becomes illegitimate. 


The same problem comes to light in the second of the stages 
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described—or rather indicated—by Huxley. He says that the 
mescalin trance enables one “to know from within of what the 
visionary, the medium, yes even the mystic speaks.” Let us leave 
to one side the problematic medium and content ourselves with 
the observation of the great visions and mystical experiences of 
human history so far as they are accessible to our observation. 
One thing is common to all of them: he to whom this happens is 
overtaken by something from a sphere in which he does not dwell 
and could not dwell, a “face,” a “hand,” a “word,” a “mystery.” 
He is not in accord with it; indeed, he often enough resists what 
accosts him. He clings to the common world until he is torn from 
it. And that is by no means a secondary trait, it is the essence 
of the occurrence itself. The shaman, the yogi have their methods 
through whose practice they acquire, or imagine they acquire, 
power of magic and power of absorption; the man of whom we 
speak has nothing other than his way on which he is assaulted, 
on which he is led. What takes place here is no flight: one is 
seized, one is overpowered, one is called. 

Neither the artist nor the mystic transposes himself into the 
condition in which, from time to time, he beholds the vision; he 
receives it. They do not take themselves out of the communality, 
they are taken out. And they must deliver up not less than them- 
selves, the whole living person and his whole personal life, in order 
to withstand what has taken possession of them. 


VII 


The great teachings from which we have proceeded, that of 
the Asia Minor bridge and that of the Far East, resemble each 
other in that in both of them the spirit places its claim on the whole 
of the personal existence, and this claim is only seemingly separ- 
able from the teaching. They demand without remainder the life 
of him who hears it. The early Upanishads point to the objective 
unification of the self of the soul and the Self of being which arises 
out of the cessation of consciousness in deep sleep. This unity, 
the claim is made, shall be fulfilled afterwards by the waking, 
fully conscious, knowing person out of conscious existence, 
through identifying his own self with that of the world. 
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The teaching of Lao Tze points to the Tao of heaven, which 
governs the swinging cosmic opposites, as to the primal image 
that man shall imitate and can imitate if he is aware of the Tao 
that dwells in himself, the Tao of man. He shall and can reconcile 
and wed with each other the conflicting opposites of existence 
without neutralizing them. For this teaching, too, no less than 
the whole personal existence will do: the existence which does 
not interfere but radiates. Both teachings wish to lead men out 
of the entanglement in the common to the freedom of detachment, 
that of the Upanishads into the solitude above the world, that of 
Taoism into the solitude in the midst of the world. 


In contrast to both of them stands Heracleitus’ teaching that 
bids one follow that which is common; but the existential claim 
of the spirit on the person is here actually of still greater weight. 
Just because, unlike those Indians, Heracleitus’ teaching accepts 
the being of what is in all its manifoldness and knows no other 
harmony than that which arises out of its tensions, and just be- 
cause, unlike those Chinese, he finds the meaning of being not in 


the ground of separateness but in what is common to all, the 
existential claim is here so direct. Heracleitus’ angry reprimand is 
aimed at the man who hears his word but does not yet truly 
understand it. It is not he himself that men must understand, he 
says, but the logos that is common to them all and that makes use 
of the man Heracleitus in order to enter between them into the 
spokenness. The logos is certainly not alien to them: indeed, as 
Heracleitus says, they continually have the closest intercourse with 
it, with the word, in that they always, in fact, take it in their 
mouth; and yet they live in discord with it because they always 
misuse the meaningful word and pervert its sense into nonsense. 

For, it must be emphasized yet again, the Heracleitian con- 
cept of logos cannot be understood otherwise than from the primal 
establishment of the wedding between meaning and speech. It is 
hammered at us three and four times in the fragments that have 
been preserved: logos is something that is to be heard but is mis- 
heard and that should be heard in the right way, as word-with- 
meaning. It seems incorrect to me to translate logos in oversim- 
plified fashion as “meaning” whereby its original concreteness is 
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given up, nor can I agree when, from an especially competent 
quarter, it is interpreted, “Not with me, rather with the logos in 
yourselves, must you agree,” whereas Heracleitus simply says, 
“Do not listen to me but to the logos.” Each soul does, of course, 
have its logos deep in itself, but the logos does not attain to its 
fullness in us but rather between us; for it means the eternal 
chance for speech to become true between men. Therefore, it is 
common to them. 


To man as man belongs the ever-renewed event of the entrance 
of meaning into the living word. Heracleitus demands of the 
human person that he preserve this occurrence in life in such a 
way that it can legitimately take part in the reality of the common 
logos, in a genuine service of meaning. Out of such persons alone 
can circles be formed that follow the logos. These are they who 
genuinely think with one another because they genuinely talk to 
one another. All men, according to Heracleitus, have an essential 
share in self-knowledge and sensible thinking. That is naturally 
something that each person can only fulfill personally; but while 
they fulfill it and in so far as they fulfill it, they take part in the 


self-knowledge of man and in his common thinking. And again, 
no matter how always numberless are the people of whom 
Heracleitus says that they neither understand how to listen nor 
how to talk, nonetheless, no aberration, no perversion of thought 
can undermine the fact that such communal guarding of meaning 
is existentially effected. 


But there is also in the Heracleitian idea of the common cos- 
mos an existential demand to be disclosed. The logos that becomes 
known as meaningful word between men is the same as that which 
immutably governs the swinging opposites of our cosmos. Indeed, 
without this lightning-like rudder, “the most beautiful world 
order,” according to Heracleitus, would be “like a heap of chaot- 
ically spilled-out refuse.” But we ourselves too, as the ready and 
obedient bearers of the word of the logos, accord to the cosmos its 
reality which consists in being our world. Through us it becomes 
the shaped world of man, and only now does it deserve the name 
of cosmos as a total order, formed and revealed. Only through 
our service to the logos does the world become “the same cosmos 
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for all.” Thus and only thus do the waking, just in so far as they 
are awake, have in truth a single common world whose unity and 
community they work on in all real waking existence. For in 
sleep we are also, of course, as Heracleitus says, “workers and co- 
workers” in the world-happening, passive workers; but only 
awake, only working together awake, do we allow the totality 
of this happening to become manifest as cosmos. For then we 
experience with one another, help one another experience, and 
supplement one another in our experience: the living working 
together with the other living and all the living with all the dead. 
“Not as men asleep,” says Heracleitus, “must we act and speak.” 
For in sleep appearance reigns, but reality exists only in waking 
and, in fact, only to the degree of our working together. How- 
ever, this working together is in no way to be conceived of as a 
team hitched to the great wagon; it is a strenuous tug of war for 
a wager, it is battle and strife. But in so far as it lets itself be 
determined by the logos it is a common battle and produces the 
common: out of the extremest tension, when it takes place in the 
service of the logos, arises ever anew the harmony of the lyre. 
Here the second existential demand of Heracleitus is comprehen- 
sible: that the person disengage himself from the great indolence, 
which Heracleitus calls a cowlike satiety, and that he realize in 
the common logos what is unique to him without curtailing its 
uniqueness, and that he work thereby on the common cosmos. 
This cosmos from which we come and which comes from us is, 
understood in its depth, infinitely greater than the sum of all 
special spheres of dreams and intoxication into which man flees 
before the demand of the We. 


Vill 


Heracleitus does not say “We.” He would not have denied, 
nonetheless, that one cannot follow the logos more adequately 
than by saying "We’—by saying it not frivolously and not 
impudently, but in truth. Since then the genuine saying of We 
has been manifest over again in the way of life of the human race 
though also, of course, more and more endangered. What was 
and is said thereby is directly opposite to what Kierkegaard desig- 
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nates as the “crowd’”—opposite as the clear shape is to its cari- 
cature. 


The genuine We is to be recognized in its objective existence, 
through the fact that in whatever of its parts it is regarded, an 
essential relation between person and person, between I and Thou, 
is always evident as actually or potentially existing. For the word 
always arises only between an I and a Thou, and the element from 
which the We receives its life is speech, the communal speaking 
that begins in the midst of speaking to one another. 


Speech in its ontological sense was at all times present wher- 
ever men regarded one another in the mutuality of I and Thou; 
wherever one showed the other something in the world in such a 
way that from then on he began really to perceive it; wherever one 
gave another a sign in such a way that he could recognize the 
designated situation as he had not been able to before; wherever 
one communicated to the other his own experience in such a way 
that it penetrated the other’s circle of experience and supplemented 
it as from within, so that from now on his perceptions were set 
within a world as they had not been before. All this flowing ever 
again into a great stream of reciprocal sharing of knowledge—thus 
came to be and thus is the living We, the genuine We, which, 
where it fulfills itself, embraces the dead who once took part in 
colloquy and now take part in it through what they have handed 
down to posterity. 


The We of which I speak is no collective, no group, no objec- 
tively exhibitable multitude. It is related to the saying of We as 
the | to the saying of I. Just as little as the I does it allow itself 
to be carried over factually into the third person. But it does not 
have the comparative constancy and continuity that the [ has. As 
potentiality it lies at the base of all history of spirit and deed; it 
actualizes itself and is no longer there. It can actualize itself 
within a group which then consists of just a fiery core and a 
drossy crust, and it can flare up and burn outside of all collectives. 
In the atmosphere of debates it cannot breathe, and no multitude 
of the so-called like-minded can legitimately say “We” in the midst 
of debate; but it also happens even today that people are speaking 
in many tongues and suddenly the genuine We lives and moves in 
their speech. 
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Man has always had his experiences as I, his experiences with 
others, and with himself ; but it is as We, ever again as We, that 
he has constructed and developed a world out of his experiences. 
A band, say of the same age, in which the overwhelming new 
experience had by the individuals becomes speech in animated 
shouting and immediately finds confirming and supplementing 
echo—a band and again a band; thus was originally obtained, | 
suppose, out of the abyss of being the common cosmos, the shaped 
order of what is experienced by man and what is known as experi- 
encable, a shape that grows and changes. And thus also, in the 
midst of precipitous being, the human cosmos is preserved, 
guarded by its moulder, the human speech-with-meaning, the 
common logos. Thus the cosmos is preserved amid the changes 
of the world images. 


Man has always thought his thoughts as I, and as I he has 
transplanted his ideas into the firmament of the spirit, but as We 
he has ever raised them into being itself, in just that mode of 
existence that I call ‘the between’ or ‘between-ness.’ That is the 
mode of existence between persons communicating with one 
another, which we cannot coordinate with either the psychic or 
the physical realms. It is to this that the seventh Platonic epistle 
points when it hints at the existence of a teaching which attains to 
effective reality not otherwise than in manifold togetherness and 
living with one another, as a light is kindled from leaping fire. 
Leaping fire is indeed the right image for the dynamic between 
persons in We. 

The flight from the common cosmos into a special sphere that 
is understood as the true being is, in all its stages, from the ele- 
mental sayings of the ancient Eastern teachings to the arbitrariness 
of the modern counsel to intoxication, a flight from the existential 
claim on the person who must verify himself in We. It is flight 
from the authentic spokenness of speech in whose realm a response 
is demanded, and response is responsibility. 


The fleeing man acts as if speech were nothing but the tempta- 
tion to falsehood and convention, and it can, indeed, become 
temptation; but it is also our great pledge of truth. 

For the typical man of today the flight from responsible per- 
sonal existence has singularly polarized. Since he is not willing to 
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answer for the genuineness of his existence, he flees either into the 
general collective which takes from him his responsibility or into 
the attitude of a self who has to account to no one but himself and 
finds the great general indulgence in the security of being identical 
with the Self of being. Even if this attitude is turned into a 
deepened contemplation of existing being, it remains a flight from 
the leaping fire. 


The clearest mark of this kind of man is that he cannot really 
listen to the voice of another; in all his hearing, as in all his 
seeing, he mixes observation. The other is not the man over 
against him whose claim stands over against his own in equal 
right; the other is only his object. But he who existentially knows 
no Thou will never succeed in knowing a We. 


In our age, in which the true meaning of every word is encom. 
passed by delusion and falsehood and the original intention of the 
human glance is stifled by tenacious mistrust, it is of decisive 
importance to find again the genuineness of speech and existence 
as We. This is no longer a matter which concerns the small circles 
that have been so important in the essential history of man; this 


is a matter of leavening the human race in all places with genuine 
We-ness. Man will not persist in existence if he does not learn 
anew to persist in it as a genuine We. 

We had to confront the degenerate Western spirit with its 
origin and have therefore summoned the help of Heracleitus. But 
now he parts from us in our need or we part from him. For what 
he designates as the common has nothing that is over against it as 
such: logos and cosmos are, to him, self-contained; there is 
nothing that transcends them. And even when Heracleitus bears 
witness to the divine as at once bearing a name and nameless, even 
there there is no real transcendence. No salvation is in sight for 
us, however, if we are not able again “to stand before the face of 
God” in all reality as a We—as it is written in that faithful speech 
that once from Israel, the southern pillar of the bridge between 
the East and the West, started on its way. 


In our age this We standing before the divine countenance 
has attained its highest expression through a poet, through 
Hédlderlin. He says of the authentic past of man as man, “Since 
we exist as talk and can hear from one another.” And after that 
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comes the words, “But we are soon song.” The self-contained 
communality of Heracleitus that overspans the opposites has here 
become the choral antiphony which, as we know from Hélderlin, 
is directed upwards. 


Hebrew University. 





FREEDOM: A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CONCEPT IN THE ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN TRADITIONS OF PHILOSOPHY * 


MORTIMER J. ADLER 


INTRODUCTION 


Te demand for freedom has been the tocsin and storm signal of 
political upheaval but also, in another phase, the watch-word of 
peace and conservation, and there is perhaps no other philosoph- 
ical idea which has had so much impact on practical action. It 
has heen the battle cry of revolutionists and counter-revolutionists, 
or reformers and reactionaries, of authoritarians and anarchists, 
of utopists and men who fear all forms of enthusiasm. The 
adversary to any claim of freedom usually sets up in opposition, 
not only ideas of justice, prudence, or the good, but also a contrary 
conception of freedom or liberty. Burke countered the intemper- 
ance of the French Revolution by his own organic conception of 
liberty. Hegel, in attacking the great English Reform Bill of 
1831, measured it against his own historical and evolutionary 


* This article was prepared in cooperation with the project of a 
“Dictionary of Fundamental Terms of Philosophy and Political Thought” 
sponsored by the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies and planned and carried out with the assistance of Unesco. The 
classification of conceptions of freedom which it presents is drawn from 
The Idea of Freedom, which represents the work of the Institute for Phil- 
osophical Research. Vol. I of The Idea of Freedom, subtitled “A Dialectical 
Examination of the Conceptions of Freedom” will be published in September, 
1958.—Editor’s Note: The plan of the Dictionary is to inquire into the 
divergent meanings of terms in different cultural traditions and therefore 
in five essays in five different languages (French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and English) to trace the history of the concept from the common classical 
background to the peculiar development attached to the term in the language 
and cultural tradition of the author. The work is directed by an inter- 
national editorial committee made up of Professors A. J. Ayer (Great 
Britain), Hans Barth (Switzerland), G. Calogero (Italy), R. Klibansky 
(Canada), A. Koyré (France), E. Garcia Maynez (Mexico), R. McKeon 
(United States), H. J. Post (Netherlands) and J. Wahl (France). 
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theory. Both the proponents and the enemies of the New Deal 
fought under banners of freedom. 

The world today is divided not only by conflicting interests 
and ambitions, but also by rival conceptions of freedom. It is 
often pointed out that whereas the Anglo-American liberty, won 
chiefly through victories of dissenting religious sects, was mainly 
attentive to the rights of minorities, the French conception, owing 
much to Rousseau’s theory of the General Will, and to the drastic 
course of revolution, put the emphasis on the sovereignty of the 
people and majority rights. In England the battles for freedom 
were won, not on the barricades, but in Parliament, and not 
wholesale but bit by bit. However much the West may have 
ironed out in practice the discordance between these rival con- 
ceptions, the impact on the twentieth century has been momen- 
tous; for Hegel took over Rousseau’s General Will. Marx and 
Engels adopted Hegel, somewhat inverted, and the Soviets built on 
Marx and Engels. This lineage of theory, as Edward Hallett 
Carr has pointed out, provides a background and a rationale for 
the Soviet emphasis on political solidarity and unanimity, and the 
corresponding neglect of individual and minority rights.’ For the 
backward and colonial nations today the Soviets, therefore, 
represent the ideal of popular unity to carry out large-scale econ- 
omic plans, which usually require a drastic break with the past 
and new leaders; whereas the United States symbolizes economic 
aid with competition and opposition rights upheld. 

Other areas in which rival conceptions of freedom clash are 
social legislation, penal reform, educational policy, and family 
relations. Whether liberty is conceived as “doing as one wishes” 
or “doing what one ought” makes an overriding difference in 
practice. The one extreme might be called laissez-faire, laissez- 
aller, the other, a strict moral, religious or traditional standard of 
life, a willing conformity to which is seen as the only true free- 
dom. For the laissez-faire position, freedom flourishes if only 
external circumstances favor the consummation of desire, and is 
destroyed by counteracting circumstances; whereas for the 
opposite position outward circumstances, though important in 
other respects, are irrelevant to freedom. 


* The Soviet Impact on the Western World (New York, 1947), pp. 5 ff. 
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Although these extremes are usually modified to accommodate 
more of the facts, the basic opposition between laissez-faire and 
moral conceptions persists. The one side, for example, says that 
reform of the conditions of life is the road to freedom, but the 
other replies that the significance of circumstances depends on 
what we do with them. A society perfect in its external provi- 
sions would soon sink into slavery if its members were corrupt and 
unjust; reform must begin with morals and character. Similarly, 
in the field of education, laissez-faire insists on spontaneity and 
growth, and urges that curricula follow the bent of the pupil’s 
awakening interests, whereas moral freedom entails discipline 
along the high road of religion, morals, science, or classical learn- 
ing. Freedom does not lie in pursuing individual whimsy and 
immature preference, nor in running away from routine and self- 
discipline, but in learning what with fuller experience will be 
understood as well-tried and eminently good. For this reason 
pupils lose nothing of genuine freedom by deferring to their 
teachers, or by obeying their parents, for a maturer virtue of 
knowledge is a better guide than untutored impulse. 


The two conceptions of freedom also clash over the nature and 
treatment of crime, for the one implies that circumstances make 
the criminal, whereas the other contends that it is in the power 
of every man to achieve virtue or excellence, however tempting, 
corruptive, or otherwise unfavorable the circumstances may be. 
When the latter, or moral, conception is combined with the 
doctrine of free will, as it usually is, the contrast becomes sharper, 
for the combined doctrine implies even more clearly that the 
individual is himself responsible for his crime, circumstances being 
at most a mitigation, and that his punishment should therefore 
be proportionate not to the general welfare or to his own reforma- 
tion but to the gravity of his crime. What we have called the 
laissez-faire conception has a different logical outcome; it leads not 
to retribution but to the corrective theory of punishment: If con- 
ditions and institutions produce crime, their improvement will 
diminish or entirely eliminate it, and no other motive for punish- 
ment would appear to be valid. 


The term laissez-faire is not a very accurate name for the do- 
as-you-please-circumstantial type of freedom we have in mind. It 
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implies in the political realm, for example, that that government 
is best which governs least. This would be misleading, of course, 
because a writer who believes that freedom consists in the ability 
to do as one pleases under favorable circumstances can, for that 
very reason, insist that the state take an active role in remodeling 
these circumstances closer to the heart’s desire. He can espouse 
the welfare state, or even socialism—the polar opposite of laissez- 
faire. The authors who advocate the do-nothing state, however, 
have something basic in common with those who plump for the 
welfare state, and it is this which enables them to disagree. They 
both have the conviction that outer circumstances are the crux of 
freedom or the good; that, according as they are favorable or 
unfavorable, they can make or break it. 


The issue is simply whether the circumstances are best 
regulated and refashioned by the state or by the individual. The 
proponent of moral freedom stands a little apart from this con- 
troversy. For him neither propitious conditions of action nor the 
parade of transitory desires is of the essence, but only the firm 
acquiescence of will with ideal. A well conceived state may con- 
tribute to this end; it is not essential to it. 


So far we have merely given a few illustrations of the impact 
of this philosophical idea on issues of action, and foreshadowed a 
few of the distinctions we shall make. As we proceed it will be 
necessary to discriminate more sharply the freedoms we have here 
traced with a few broad strokes, to state the interrelations between 
them, and to indicate the practical bearing of some of the issues 
and controversies which emerge. 


The paper will consist of three sections: (1) a brief considera- 
tion of the history of the theory of freedom in which the main 
forms of freedom are distinguished and some of the issues involved 
are defined; (2) an account of the characteristic forms which the 
theory of the subject took in Great Britain and the United 
States and some of the reasons for the peculiarities of this develop- 
ment; and (3) an appraisal of the real extent of disagreement and 
of the possibilities of rapprochement. 
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Notes on THE History AND Forms or FREEDOM 


Since freedom, whatever form it takes and however it is con- 
ceived positively, is usually thought of as freedom from some 
obstruction to will or desire, it will be convenient to consider the 
history of the subject in terms of the variety of the obstructions 
cited by different theories. At the beginning, and also in some 
later stages, no clear distinction is made between freedom and the 
good, and in some highly developed theories, as we shall see, the 
two are pointedly identified. For the Samkhya philosopher of 
India, who found evil only in the objects of consciousness, 
deliverance lay in detaching consciousness from its objects; this 
was the deliverance and also the good. The Buddhist likewise 
held that one must break the attachment or thralldom which is 
rooted in perception, and Sankara, in his version of the Vedanta, 
taught that the sway of maya can only be broken if the conditions 
of perception, the upadhis, are transcended in an intuitive knowl- 
edge of the Brahma. Many Indian theories of deliverance, which 
differ widely on other points, agree in measures to escape from the 
infatuation of the senses—the attachment or clinging which is the 
author of desire and selfhood, longing and misery. Various other 
road-blocks along the path of emancipation are usually cited, 
including the pride of the acolyte and the love of disputation. In 
the following passage from the venerable Ananda, the four or five 
obstacles (or attitudes toward them) which the Buddhist must 
overcome, are listed: 


We may have, O priests, the case of one who, himself subject to birth, 
perceives the wretchedness of what is subject to birth and craves the 
incomparable security of Nirvana free from birth; himself subject to 
old age, .. . disease, .. . death, . . . sorrow, . . . corruption, perceives 
the wretchedness of what is subject to corruption, and craves the 
incomparable security of a Nirvana free from corruption. ” 


Plato also regards the passionate attachment to sensuous 
objects and to the appetites of the body as obstacles to freedom. 
He condemns “the freedom and libertinism of useless and un- 


* Henry Clark Warren, Buddhism in Translation (Cambridge, Eng., 
1922), p. 333. 
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necessary pleasures” in the life “which has neither law nor order” 
and in which “the excess of liberty” becomes “an excess of 
slavery.” * True freedom, which will be pursued by the guardians, 
is described as follows: 


If we then adhere to our original notion and bear in mind that our 
guardians, setting aside every other business, are to dedicate them- 
selves wholly to the maintenance of freedom in the State, making this 
their craft, and engaging in no work which does not bear on this end, 
they ought not to practise or imitate anything else; if they imitate at 
all, they should imitate from youth upward only those characters 
which are suitable to their profession—the courageous, temperate, 
holy, free, and the like; but they should not depict or be skilful at 
imitating any kind of illiberality or baseness, lest from imitating they 
should come to be what they imitate. Did you ever observe how 
imitations, beginning in early youth and continuing far into life, at 
length grow into habits and become a second nature, affecting body, 
voice and mind? * 


Followers of Plato, who make the theme explicit, restrict the 
obstacles to freedom even more clearly to internal states or con- 
ditions, to ignorance and passion—the hypnotic attachment to the 
shadowy objects of sense. Thus Plotinus says that virtue aims “in 
its government of the soul. . . to lift [it] into goodness,” and “in 
so far as it does, it. . . confers freedom.”* Virtue brings order to 
the soul, “taming passions and appetites... This entry of virtue 
prepares freedom and self-disposal, ending our slavery to the 
masters we have been obeying.” * Philo derides the notion that 
legal emancipation or citizenship confers freedom, for this is mere 
external freedom, proper to objects. True freedom “sets the mind 
at liberty from the domination of the passions” and “he alone is 
free [who] though a host of people claim to be his masters. . . 
has God alone for his master.” ’ 

The Stoics, who claimed Socrates as their great exemplar, 
also saw no other obstacle to freedom than ignorance and passion. 
Men become free, according to Epictetus, only by confining their 


* Republic, Book VIII, 561, 564c (Jowett’s translation). 
* Ibid., Book III, 395c. 

Enneads, VI, 8, vi. 

Enneads, VI, 8, v. 

Every Good Man is Free, Ch. III, Sections 17-22. 
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will to that which lies within their power, “by examining the 
purposes of God and his governance of the world,” so “that what 
God wills, he may will too, and what God wills not, he may not 
will either.”" Speaking of the condition of slavery, Seneca 
declares that “only the body is at the disposition of the master; 
but the mind is its own master, and is so free and unshackled that 
not even this prison of the body . . . can restrain it from using its 
own powers, following mighty aims, and escaping into the infinite 
to keep company with the stars.”* In a similar vein Marcus 
Aurelius states: “No man will hinder you from living according 
to the reason of your own nature; nothing will happen to you 
contrary to the reason of the universal nature.” “ 

All the philosophers we have so far mentioned—the Samkhya 
philosopher, the Buddhist, the Vedantist, Plato, Philo, and the 
Stoics—argue that only internal states, such as passion and 
ignorance, can deprive a man of freedom. The freedom they 
proclaim and the only one they acknowledge is exemption from 
the slavery of certain mental attitudes and habits. It can also be 
described positively as the possession of virtue, and for this reason 
we shall call it the freedom of “self-perfection” (which we shall 
refer to as S-P). The freedom of self-perfection, which at the 
beginning of this paper was called “moral freedom,” can be pos- 
sessed in spite of the most unfavorable circumstances, and is in no 
way dependent on outward success, or even the enactment of 
what is willed. It requires only the firm habit of virtuous purpose 
which, distinguishing between the apparent and the real good, 
steadfastly wills the latter. Although the good, in conforming to 
which men can achieve freedom, is the same for all men, only the 
virtuous, wise, or excellent do willingly conform, and only those 
are free. 

Self-perfection contrasts sharply with other forms of free- 
dom, as we shall see; yet most authors who hold to self-perfection, 
unlike those mentioned above, combine it with one or two other 
quite different freedoms. Epicurus, for example, belived that a 
kind of self-perfection could be achieved in the sequestered com- 


* Discourses, Book IV, Ch. 1. 
* Moral Essays, Loeb Library (New York, 1928-35), III, 165. 
’° Meditations, Book VI, Section 58. 
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pany of friends, exempt from the passions, ambitions, and bigotry 
and removed from the turmoil of the world, where virtuous men 
and women could pursue the gentle pleasures of friendship and 
discourse undisturbed. But unlike the Stoics, Epicurus maintained 
that certain external goods (the essentials of life and a few com- 
forts, and certain external conditions—quiet removal and non- 
participation in the affairs of the world) were necessary to free- 
dom and the good life. He also maintained that everyone should 
seek his own pleasure, which is what all desire anyway, insisting 
only that it be done with calculation and success. Here we get a 
glimpse of an entirely different freedom, which we shall call “self- 
realization” (or S-R), and which can be more clearly explained in 
connection with other authors. But the most famous freedom in 
the Epicurean system is something quite different, contrasting 
decisively with both S-P and S-R. Owing to the spontaneous 
swerve of the atoms, the will is left free to choose as it pleases, 
whether good or evil. The swerve, as Lucretius explained, makes 
room for the “power of free action” 


Besides blows and weights there is another cause of motions, from 
which this power of free action has been begotten in us. 


If this were not so 


whence has been wrested from the fates the power by which we go 
forward whither the will leads each of us, by which likewise we 
change the direction of our motions, neither at a fixed time nor a fixed 
place, but when and where the mind itself has prompted? " 


This freedom, which we shall call self-determination (or S-D) 
and which receives a clearer and more typical expression in other 
authors we shall touch upon, is decisively different from S-P and 
S-R. Unlike these freedoms, it is possessed by all men alike, 
whatever their circumstances or morals may be. It is not pre- 
empted by a moral élite; and it functions whether we do as we 


please or as we ought, under one government or another, in fair 
weather or foul. 


On the Nature of Things, Bk. II, lines 216-293. 
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Whereas all three freedoms are to be found in Epicureanism, 
though not always clearly defined nor clearly distinguished, only 
S-D and S-R appear in Aristotle’s writings. This does not mean 
that S-P is not for him the highest ideal, for Aristotle says: 


If happiness is activity in accordance with virtue, it is reasonable that 
it should be in accordance with the highest virtue; and this will be 
that of the best thing in us . . . whether it be itself also divine, or only 
the most divine element in us, the activity of this in accordance with 
its proper virtue will be perfect happiness. ** 


This perfect happiness is undoubtedly a kind of S-P, but is not 
conceived as freedom but as the good, the crowning excellence of 
a virtuous life. It is not elucidated as the opposite of slavery or 
compulsion nor as an exemption from obstacles to the will, as are 
the freedoms which Aristotle recognizes. 

Aristotle discusses voluntary actions and choice without men- 
tioning “freedom,” but he contrasts them with the compulsory as 
authors do who do use the word “freedom.” Thus he says that an 
action is compulsory “when the cause is in the external circum- 
stances and the agent contributes nothing,” but voluntary when it 
is “in his power to do or not to do.” Both animals and men can 
act voluntarily, but only men can choose between alternatives.” 
Thus it is fair to say that animals and men, according to Aristotle, 
have the circumstantial freedom of doing as they please (S-R) 
whenever circumstances do not compel them to do otherwise; but 
men have the additional freedom (S-D) of being able to choose 
among alternatives. Aquinas adopts Aristotle’s distinctions, and 
brings in the term “freedom.” Thus he says that “irrational animals 
have in a way ‘free movement or action’ but not ‘free judgment;’ ” 
whereas men “have both ‘free action’ and ‘free judgment.’ ”” 

As thus defined, S-R and S-D are compatible and independent, 
i.e., One can exist in the absence of the other. Thus when circum- 
stances are permissive a man can act voluntarily, yet impulsively, 
without deliberation or choice; and another man, faced with ship- 


Nicomachean Ethics, Book X, Ch. 7, 1177 a 11-18. 

Ibid., Book III, Ch. 1, 1110 b 2, a 18. 

Ibid., Ch. 2, 1111b 7-9. 

Summa Theologica, Part I-II, Q. 6, AA. 1, 2, 3; Q. 13, A. 2. 
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wreck, imprisonment, or disaster which prevents enactment of his 
will, could still choose to bear his misfortune with dignity and 
courage, or to employ his time to advantage. This peaceful adju- 
dication is striking in view of the fact that the freedoms of S-R 
and S-D have so often been at swordspoints, especially in the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition. The adherents of S-R see in S-D a flouting of 
science and common sense and a substitution of a formal pseudo- 
freedom for the real thing, whereas the proponents of S-D, while 
admitting the phenomena cited by the other side, deny that they 
are essential to freedom. Such conflicts arise only when the word 
“freedom” is assumed to have only one legitimate or important 
meaning or when it is asserted that there is one and only one free- 
dom. 


We have already pin-pointed S-P on the confused map of 
freedom and have mentioned a number of authors who acknowl 
edge this freedom and no other. The question what alteration 
S-P must undergo when it is combined with other freedoms is 
loaded with implications. Consider, for example, the combination 
of S-P and S-D. S-D states that all men—both good and bad—are 
free, whereas according to S-P only good men are. Another 
prima facie difficulty arises when we combine S-R with S-P, for 
S-R asserts that men are free when, and only when, circumstances 
permit them to act as they please, whereas S-P says that good men 
are free even in the midst of torture and incarceration, and that 
the ability to do as one pleases is totally irrelevant. It will be 
apparent as we proceed that other ostensible contradictions will 
ensue from combining S-P with other freedoms. They are not 
real contradictions, however, unless it is asserted of one of them 
that it is the only freedom, for there is no difficulty about a man 
having freedom in one sense but not in another, so long, at any 
rate, as this is clearly recognized. Even when authors fuse the 
three freedoms into a single composite freedom, there is as a 
matter of historical fact no broad inconsistency of this sort. Con- 


tradiction is avoided, however, as in the ample and expedient 
theories of Hegel and Dewey, by an appropriate modification of 
what we have called “the three freedoms.” For if we compare 
S-R, as expounded by an author who acknowledges but one free- 
dom (Hobbes or Bentham, for example), with S-P as set forth by 
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an author who acknowledges no other freedom (Plotinus or 
Spinoza), and with S-D, as described by a single-theory author 
(Fichte or Sartre), it is easy to see that any combination or fusion 
of them into a single freedom would be inconsistent. 

Authors acknowledging more than one freedom, but not 
seeking to fuse them into one, need not conceive them as co- 
ordinate and of equal importance. Although Luther accepts both 
S-P and S-D, he is so intent upon maintaining that “faith 
alone . . . sets us free” “* and that salvation and even virtue depend 
on grace alone,’ that in some passages he discards free will alto- 
gether, declaring flatly that God’s foreknowledge excludes its 
existence.” Elsewhere he acknowledges that at least in relation 
to such commonplace matters as milking kine and building houses, 
men do have free will.” Yet with regard to salvation, which is 
man’s highest concern, free will can effect nothing. There is no 
question but that Luther did affirm free will (S-D), Erasmus to 
the contrary notwithstanding, but it also seems clear that he 
regarded Christian blessedness (S-P) as the supraordinate free- 
dom. 

Aquinas’ doctrine embraces all three of the freedoms we are 
discussing, and even adds a fourth, which can be called “political 
liberty” and will be explained below. As would be expected, S-R 
(the freedom conferred by favorable circumstances to do as one 
pleases) is subordinate to S-P (the freedom enjoyed by good men, 
under any circumstances, of being able to will as they ought). 
S-P takes on a typical Christian coloration, very different from 
what we find in Seneca or Spinoza, Plato or Plotinus; yet it 
remains generically the same. Aquinas approves Boethius’ defini- 
tion of happiness, as “a state of life made perfect by the possession 
in aggregate of all good things” ” 


and Augustine’s “happy is he 
who has all that he desires or whose every wish is fulfilled.” ” 
This perfection is achieved absolutely only by the blessed hereafter, 


* “The Freedom of a Christian,” in Reformation Writings of Martin 


Luther (London, 1952), I, 360. 
** On the Bondage of the Will (London, 1923), p. 59. 
* Ibid., pp. 224-227, 305. 
* Tbid., pp. 159, 165. 
7° Summa Theologica, Part I-II, Q. 2, A. 1, Obj. 2. 
Ibid., Q. 5, A. 8, Reply 3. 
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but it is approximated by the saints in this life. “Man’s last end is 
. .. God, who alone, of his infinite goodness, can perfectly satisfy 
man’s will.” ” 

Pelagianism being a heresy, no authoritative Catholic writer 
can claim that S-P lies in man’s power, or that he can achieve it by 
his own free-will, without the aid of grace. The scope of free-will 
must be modified accordingly, though not necessarily to the extent 
we have noted in Luther. For Aquinas, divine guidance need not 
subtract from free will since “the children of God are led by the 
Holy Spirit not as slaves, but as free people . . . The Holy Spirit 
so inclines us to act as to make us act voluntarily, inasmuch as He 
makes us love, and not slavishly . . . Since the Holy Spirit inclines 
the will, through love, toward the true good toward which 
the will is inclined by nature, He takes away both the slavery 
whereby the person having been made a slave of passion and sin, 
acts against the [natural tendency] of the will; and also the slavery 
whereby, contrary to the movement of his will, a person acts 
according to the law like a slave of the law, not a friend. That is 
why the apostle says in 2 Corinthians 3:17, ‘Where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is freedom,’ and in Galatians 5:18, ‘If you are 
led by the Spirit, you are not under the law’.” * 

Within the Christian tradition S-P and S-D are logically 
affiliated, the second being the presupposition of the first, which 
is the final goal of man. This is because God is man’s great 
exemplar and goal, but God must be conceived as possessing both 
S-D and S-P in the most eminent degree. When one of them is 
missing, S-D in St. Ambrose and S-P in Descartes, we are inclined 
to suspect some special reason not essential to Christianity. In 
the case of Descartes, there are his two doctrines that “to will and 
to be free are the same thing,” “ and that “the empire which we 
possess over our wishes . .. renders us like God in making us 
masters of ourselves.” * If being free is the same as willing, S-P 
is excluded, and if the will is “subject to no limits” * the result is 


* Ibid., Q. 3, A. 1. 

** Contra Gentiles, Bk. IV, Ch. 22. 

** Objections and Replies, Il], in Philosophical Works of Descartes 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1931), II, 75. 

** Passions of the Soul, CLI, in op. cit., I, 401. 

** Meditations, IV, in op. cit., I, 174. 
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the same, for S-P, once acquired, is not a state of endless choosing, 
but a firm state of having chosen. 

Yet it becomes clear that though Descartes does not acknowl- 
edge S-P as a separate freedom, he does admit within S-D a 
“greater liberty” which results when our will is in accord with 
reason. “We can always act with greater liberty,” he says, “in 
regard to those things which are more rather than less clearly seen 
to be good.” *” As regards willing or not willing, the highest free- 
dom lies in deciding not to will the evident good; but in willing 
a particular content, the highest freedom lies in willing the evident 
good. This approximation to S-P, in an author who really accepts 
only the freedom of S-D, illustrates the logical affinity of the two 
freedoms within the Christian tradition. 

When, within this same tradition, an additional freedom of 
doing as one pleases under favorable circumstances (S-R) is added, 
it is subordinated to S-P, for otherwise, Christian martyrs would 
have to be conceived as. in one sense, unfree. With S-R sub- 
ordinated to S-P, on the other hand, the achievement of the free- 
dom of S-P is all the more remarkable and glorious for the adverse 
circumstances which militate against it. When saints and martyrs 
crowd the stage and the axial tension is high, as in Augustine, 
Calvin, or Luther, the common freedom of everyday life and of 
ordinary men is obscured or repudiated by an opposing emphasis. 
But with Christian doctrine and Christian life more firmly con- 
solidated in the thirteenth century, Aquinas could add a sub- 
ordinate S-R and a supplementary “political liberty as well. The 
contemporary Thomists, Jacques Maritain and Yves Simon, also 
embrace these four distinct freedoms, and their interpretations are 
often illuminating. Both distinguish, for example, between polit- 
ical liberty, which is enjoyed when citizens participate in making 
the laws, and the freedom of obeying the laws, which is enjoyed 
even by virtuous subjects in undemocratic states so long as the 
laws express the will of rightful “authority” and are in keeping 
with the natural law. If they are not, Maritain insists, they are 
not laws. “An unjust law, even if it expresses the will of the 
people, is not law.” That the freedom of obeying the law, as 


27 CEuvres (Paris, 1904), IV, 174. 
*® Man and the State (Chicago, 1951), p. 48. 
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opposed to the political liberty of making it, is a form of S-P is 
indicated by Simon’s statement that “it is won by a process of 
interiorization,” virtue being so cultivated and disciplined that 
“spontaneous inclinations ... coincide with the exigencies of 
law.” * But here a distinction is made. The citizen should will 
all (just) laws formally, because laws in general are necessary to 
the common good, but he need not will them all materially, for 
some of them may be injurious to his legitimate interests. * “The 
wife of a murderer,” Simon says, “as she fights for the life of the 
man whom the common good wants to put to death, does precisely 
what the common good wants her to do. It is in a merely material 
fashion that she disagrees with the requirements of the common 
good: by doing what the common good wants her to do, she 
formally desires the common good.” ”' 


Rousseau, Kant, and Hegel are authors who, standing some- 
what apart from Christian orthodoxy, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, give accounts of freedom which contrast in important 
respects with the theological tradition that we have briefly sketch- 
ed. In all of them, for example, there is a Prometheanism: Man 


can achieve S-P by his own efforts and divine grace is therefore 
not required. “Obedience to a law which we prescribe to ourselves 


32 


is liberty,” * said Rousseau; and Hegel echoes Rousseau when he 
says, “Only that will which obeys law is free, for it obeys itself 
alone.” * “What else can freedom of the will be,” Kant asks, “but 
autonomy, that is, the property of the will to be a law unto 
itself?” * Legislating for itself, the rational will obeys itself alone, 
“so that a free will and a will subject to moral Jaws are one and 
the same.” *’ Since grace is not necessary to the achievement of 
S-P, S-D is regarded as the efficient means to S-P. This reaches 


** Community of the Free (New York, 1947), pp. 18, 20. 

** Philosophy of Democratic Government (Chicago, 1951), pp. 36-71. 
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an extreme in Hegel, who holds that free will ( Willkiir) is nothing 
but a means to the will (Wille) which gladly concurs with the 
objective mind and fuses with the latter when the final stage of 
freedom (S-P) is attained.” 

Hegel also differs from Rousseau and Kant in taking a histor- 
ical, evolutionary view of the attainment of S-P, and in citing 
historical developments such as the advent of Christianity as cir- 
cumstances necessary to its full achievement.” He differs from 
Rousseau because, though the social contract is for Rousseau the 
foundation of liberty, it was not for him a historical event; and 
from Kant because, for the latter, freedom is absolutely independ- 
ent of outer circumstances. Even if “with its greatest efforts it 
should yet achieve nothing,” Kant says, “and there should remain 
only the good will . . . then, like a jewel, it would still shine by its 
own light, as a thing which has its whole value in itself. Its use- 
fulness or fruitlessness can neither add nor take away anything of 
this value.” * Only when he comes to speak of freedom in civil 


society, which he calls “external” freedom, does Kant say external 
circumstances can affect man’s freedom. Only in a well regulated 


civil order can the external freedom of each “co-exist with the 
[external] freedom of all according to a universal law.”” For 
Rousseau, on the other hand, and even more clearly for Hegel, 
S-P coincides with the real virtue of the citizen in a constitutional 
state. This is a difference that redounds in implications for demo- 
cracy.“ In Kant’s view, the individual can enjoy a freedom of 
S-P which transcends any state, though a good state may complete 
this freedom externally. A world unto himself, the individual in 
his autonomy and dignity is not even humbled, as in Aquinas, by 


** Philosophy of Right, Addition 12, Paragraph 15; Logic, Section 145. 

*? See Philosophy of History, p. 18. 

** Op. cit., p. 10. 

** Science of Right, in Great Books of the Western World (Chicago, 
1952), XLII, 401, 437. 

* It is interesting to note that German social democrats who broke 
with Marx’s revolutionary program for the attainment of socialism, such 
as Eduard Bernstein and Karl Vorlinder, favoring a peaceful democratic pro- 
gramme, also repudiated Hegel and returned to Kant (see H. Marcuse, 
Reason and Revolution, Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory (New York, 
1941), pp. 398-399), a fact which epitomizes Kant’s influences in a striking 
way. 
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the omnipotence of God. In Hegel, on the contrary, the individual 
finds his full worth embodied in the overarching superior value of 
the state; and in Rousseau we have in this respect a midway posi- 
tion between Kant and Hegel. Yet however much these three 
authors differ from one another, and from Aquinas and other 
Christian theologians, they all agree in affirming the two freedoms 


of S-P and S-D. 


2. Tae Tueory or FrReEpom rn GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE Unrrep STATES 


On the continent of Europe, as we have seen, the prevailing 
conception of freedom has been S-P, usually combined with S-D. 
though not always; and though some philosophers assigned a 
subordinate role to circumstances enabling a man to do as he 
pleases (S-R), only an atypical few made S-R the whole of free- 
dom. As we turn to England, the picture changes abruptly and 
what is typical on the Continent becomes exceptional in English 
thought. It is tempting to speculate on the reason why S-R, along 
with empiricism and nominalism, should have found its home in 
Great Britain. Were the relations between king, nobles, and 
commoners, or the struggles for power and liberty, or the inde- 
pendence and free volubility of the English Parliament sufficiently 
unique to explain in any degree the road the British followed in 
philosophy? Whatever may be said on this subject, it is obvious 
that S-R is a practical, common-sense conception of freedom, 
which comes natural to men who conceive themselves to have at 
least a fighting chance to remove obstructions and impediments 
to their desires. It is clear too that the English Parliament was 
distinguished by the fluency and forcefulness of its debates, and 
that the highly articulate struggles against royal usurpation may 
have helped to give “freedom” its pragmatic connotation. 

The roster of English philosophers who adopt S-R, usually 
as the whole of freedom, is long and distinguished, including such 
names as Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Bentham, and the two Mills, 
and if we consider the contemporary scene, we have Russell. 
Moore, Broad, Ayer, Ross, and in fact the great majority of those 
who have dealt with the subject, while English sociological philos- 
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ophers, such as Tawney and Laski, unlike their continental peers, 
adopt S-R without question as the one and only freedom. It is 
true that Locke combines his S-R with S-D or S-P. and that 
Berkeley concentrates on S-D, but for most representative British 
philosophers S-R is the whole story. 

Hobbes takes the most extreme position. For him “liberty 
is... the absence of external impediments” which “take away 
part of a man’s power to do what he would.” “ And when he says 
that “liberty or freedom signifies (properly) the absence of opposi- 
tion,” he means absence of “external impediments of motion.” “ 
Unlike other S-R authors, Hobbes does not believe that acting 
under duress deprives a man of liberty. The man who, fearing 
shipwreck, throws his goods into the sea, is free in doing so, for 
nothing compels him to this action. When men act for fear of loss 
or punishment, they are always free to refrain. “And generally all 
action which men do in commonwealths for fear of the law are 
actions which the doers had liberty to omit.” “* Hume’s position 
appears to be similar to that of Hobbes, for he says that the liberty 
of a man who is not confined to prison or in chains is the “power 
of acting or of not acting according to the determination of [his] 
will.” “* 

For Bentham, on the other hand, impediments to liberty 
include coercive laws—laws of any kind, for “every law is contrary 
to liberty ... those laws . . . excepted by which restrictive laws 
are revoked, laws which permit what other laws had forbidden.” “ 
Although Bentham agrees with Hobbes, and of course other S-R 
authors, that what destroys freedom are external obstacles, his list 
of obstacles includes coercive laws, which are specifically excluded 
by Hobbes. For Locke, likewise, liberty is exemption not only 
from “violence from others” but also from “the arbitrary will of 
another man.” “ Locke specifies another block to freedom. This 
is the lack of opportunity to do the opposite of the act one does 


Leviathan (Oxford, 1929), Part 1, Ch. XIV, p. 99. 
* Ibid., Part II, Ch. 21, p. 161. 
Ibid., p. 162. 
Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding (Oxford, 1936), Part I, 
p. 95. 
The Theory of Legislation (London, 1931), p. 94. 
* Of Civil Government, Ch. VI, Section 57. 
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perform. Even though the gods do not obstruct Ulysses’ desire 
to return home, he is not free in doing so unless circumstances 
would permit him to remain at Troy, had he changed his mind. 
“Whenever any performance or forbearance are not equally in a 
man’s power,” he argues, “... there he is not free, though per- 
haps the action may be voluntary,” “’ and many other S-R authors 
likewise insist on real alternatives as a necessary condition of 
liberty. In this connection Locke adds another requirement which 
is often slighted or overlooked by other S-R authors, for he says 
that the ability to do or forbear belongs to “the operative powers 
of man.” “ The freedom of S-R is thus a power or ability, yet it is 
quite different from the power or ability asserted by either S-P or 
S-D, for it exists only when circumstances permit alternative 
actions. Nevertheless, it appears to be something more than these 
permissive circumstances themselves. Locke is no doubt assum- 
ing that the agent is not an abuliac nor a paralytic, but is capable 
of choice and action. It should also be noted that the choice 
between alternatives, which many S-R authors insist upon, is very 
different from the free choice of S-D. Freedom for the S-R authors 
means that a man could have acted otherwise had he so desired, 
i.e., had he had a desire which he in fact did not have, whereas for 
S-D authors freedom consists in the ability to act otherwise (or at 
least to decide to act otherwise) than he did act, with desires and 
other mental contents exactly the same.“ 


Circumstances which obstruct the freedom of S-R are pri- 
marily external, but for some S-R authors they are not exclusively 
so. Some hold that internal integration or rational competence is 
also important. It is natural and appropriate to illustrate this 
proviso by reference to contemporary authors, for in contrast to 
self-confident eras which tended to emphasize natural and social 
obstructions exclusively, S-R writers in our psychological times 
also put the personality in question. For Dewey freedom is not 
doing as we please in permissive circumstances unless it is really 


*" Human Understanding, Bk. Il, Ch. XXI, Section 8. 

** Ibid., Section 73. 

** This distinction, which usually comes up in the controversy between 
S-R and S-D, is formulated with especial clarity by G. E. Moore (Ethics 
[London, 1949], pp. 131-137). 
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what will please us. “Impulses and desires that are not ordered 
by intelligence,” he says, 


are under the control of accidental circumstances. It may be a loss 
rather than a gain to escape from the control of another person only 
to find one’s conduct dictated by immediate whim or caprice; that 
is, at the mercy of impulses into whose formation intelligent judgment 
has not entered. A person whose conduct is controlled in this way 
has at most only the illusion of freedom. Actually, he is directed by 
forces over which he has no command. * 


Sidgwick warns that “the moral restraint placed on inclina- 
tion by the fear of painful consequences,” “ and Tawney, that fear 
and the lack of skills to effect one’s wishes are destructive of free- 
dom.” Like Tawney, the British and American Marxists empha- 
size self-discipline, skills, and technology to be achieved 
historically. They hold with Engels that “freedom consists in 
the control over ourselves and over external nature which is 
founded on the nature of natural necessity; it is therefore neces- 
sarily the product of knowledge of historical development.” *’ And 
Ayer specifies a number of internal obstacles to freedom, including 
compulsion neurosis,‘ kleptomania,” and abulia,”* the point being 
that in all these cases a man is unable to choose or do what he 
really wants to do. No doubt many other S-R authors would also 
cite such disenfranchising conditions if philosophers did not, in 
general, conceive mankind in their own image. 

Beginning with Hobbes, who held a man to be free if only 
he was not subject to physical restraint or coercion, we have given 
a few examples of how other S-R authors specify additional 
obstacles to freedom, including internal ones. But the skills, 
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integration, intelligence, etc., which are held to be necessary to 
freedom by some of the S-R authors, are quite different from the 
virtue or excellence which is held to be necessary by all the S-P 
authors. (1) While external conditions are never necessary to 
S-P, they are always essential to S-R, and (2) if internal require- 
ments are also stipulated, they are conceived to be of a kind which 
can be controlled by an improvement of external conditions—by 
the establishment, for example, of more schools and hospitals. 
The virtue of S-P, on the other hand, comes from within and can 
flourish when schools, hospitals, and liberal reforms are entirely 
lacking. Moreover, (3) the excellence, virtue, or holiness of S-P 
cannot of course be possessed by bad or indifferent men, who are 
therefore never free, whereas any internal requirements for S-R 
are within the reach of bad and good men alike. 

All the S-R authors we have mentioned in this section, except 
Locke and Dewey, acknowledge only S-R, and either deny or fail 
to discuss the possibility of other freedoms. In one sense this is 
not at all surprising, for we have seen that both S-P and S-D are 
strictly incompatible with S-R, whenever “freedom” is taken to 
have only one meaning. But we have also noted that (a) all three 
freedoms can be combined in a consistent composite theory when 
their distinctness is acknowledged, and (b) all three can be con- 
sistently fused into a single freedom when they are appropriately 
modified. 

Locke follows in the main the first course; Dewey, the second. 
We have already seen Locke taking a genuine S-R position, main- 
taining that freedom is choosing and doing as one pleases under 
permissive circumstances, and this position is sustained for all of 
man’s activities which are not covered by law, natural or civil; for 
I have, he says, “a liberty to follow my own will in all things 
where [rules] prescribe not.” *’ But when laws are applicable, “to 
follow my own will” shifts its meaning, for Locke says that “the 
natural liberty of man is to be free from any superior power on 
earth, and not to be under the will or legislative authority of man, 
but to have only the law of nature for his rule,” “ the law of nature, 


°’ Civil Government, Ch. VII, Section 21. 
°* Tbid., Ch. IV, Section 22. 
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or of reason, being the same for all men.** As Locke describes the 
freedom which is attainable where natural Jaw is applicable and 
relevant, it is apparent that he is defining a familiar form of S-P. 
according to which virtue is achieved, and hence freedom won, 
by willing conformity to the rules of reason. On the other hand, 
in discussing liberty where civil laws are applicable, it is clear that 
he is talking about a different freedom, which we have called 
“political liberty,” for it is available not only to virtuous men, but 
to any citizen whatever. Any citizen is free, Locke explains, be- 
cause it is he who makes the laws he obeys.” 

The domain of S-R is thus the area where the Jaws “prescribe 
not,” that of S-P is where natural law or the universal rules of 
reason are pertinent, while political liberty is found where legi- 
timate civil laws apply. The domain of S-D, similarly, is where a 
man chooses and initiates actions, and of this domain Locke says 
that the mind's “power to suspend the execution and satisfaction 
of any of its desires” seems to him to be “the source of all liberty; 
in this seems to consist that which is (I think improperly) called 
free-will.”" Since the four domains are different, the four cor- 
responding freedoms can be comprised in one consistent theory. 

Dewey’s method of combining the three freedoms is quite 
different. He states an S-P position when he says that three 
things are necessary to “growth,” i.e., the fullest development of 
the individual’s potentialities: “(i) It includes efficiency in action, 
ability to carry out plans, the absence of thwarting obstacles. 
(ii) It also includes capacity to vary plans, to change the course of 
action to experience novelties. And again (iii) it signifies the 
power of desire and choice to be factors in events.” “ But this 
last is also an S-R position. The S-R feature of Dewey's conception 
is expressed even more clearly when he says that “the attainment 
of freedom conceived as a power to act in accord with choice 
depends upon positive and constructive changes in social arrange- 
ments.” “ But he also insists that the removal of obstructions to 


Ibid., Ch. VI, Section 63. 

Ibid., Section 22. 

Ibid., Book II, Ch. XXI, Sections 48-49. 

Human Nature and Conduct (New York, 1922), pp. 303-304. 
Philosophy and Civilization (New York, 1931), p. 282. 
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action is but “the negative side ... to be prized as a means to 
[positive] freedom which is power—power to frame purposes, to 
judge wisely, to evaluate desires by consequences which will result 
from acting upon them, power to select and order means to carry 
chosen ends into action.” And here it seems impossible to 
separate one freedom from the other, although they can be dis- 
tinguished in situ. If these two freedoms are so modified as to 
fuse together into one freedom, the same can be said of Dewey’s 
S-D. Contrasting human action with infra-human behavior, he 
says: “Insofar as a variable life history and intelligent insight and 
foresight enter into it, choice signifies a capacity for deliberately 
changing preferences.” This and many other passages which 
might be cited suggest that man, on Dewey’s view, is not only able 
to choose between alternatives before his mind, but also has the 
power to determine which alternatives appear before his mind. It 
is this consideration which places him, if our interpretation is 
correct, in the camp of S-D. 


’ 


But the three freedoms are only molded into one consistent 
freedom by the modification which each undergoes. S-R, Dewey 


says in effect, is very important but is only negative. It is not 
really freedom unless combined with S-P, and the same is true 
of S-D. Moreover, as we have seen, the power of S-D, while 
inherently possible for all men and for men alone, actually develops 
with the growth of “intelligent insight and foresight,” and with 
the blending of ideals with realism. Moreover, free choice, on 
this version of S-D, is not independent of the character, habits, 
impulses, and aspirations of the person who chooses, but is deter- 
mined by them, for they constitute the self which does the choos- 
ing.” It is not surprising that Dewey rejects and attacks the 
doctrine of free will in what he takes to be its traditional form.” 

The combination and fusion of three of four freedoms have 
been cited and briefly illustrated, but they are not typical of the 
Anglo-American philosophical tradition. Here empiricism, nom- 
inalism, and inductive methods are associated with a decided pre- 


Experience and Education (New York, 1938), p. 74. 
Philosophy and Civilization, p. 276. 

Ibid., p. 273. 
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ference for S-R, and a neglect or rejection of the freedoms of S-P 
and S-D. Indeed, where S-P and/or S-D are adopted to the exclu- 
sion of S-R, the result has the air of a foreign import rather than 
a native British of American product. Conversely, a pure S-R 
theory on the Continent usually shows British influence. The 
attitude toward S-P, shown by S-R writers in this empiricist tradi- 
tion, is too well known to require discussion. It is exemplified 
by Bertrand Russell’s gibe that “Hegel and his followers think that 
‘true’ freedom consists in the right to obey the police, who are 
generally called ‘the moral law’” “ and by Robert Maclver’s conten- 
tion that the doctrine of Rousseau and Hegel is a sophistical per- 
version of freedom. “Our modern sophists,” he says, “draw a 
distinction between real liberty and apparent liberty. They ‘pro- 
claim that we are free only when we do what we ought to do, 
rather what they think we ought to do. . . They say that we find 
liberty in surrender to the ‘law’ of our being, to the law of God, to 
the law of the states as the organic whole in which they are ful- 
filled.” ** Sometimes the British aversion to S-P, conceived as 
liberty, reaches the point of bitterness and hatred, as in Hobhouse’s 
wartime book, The Metaphysical Theory of the State,” which 
sees in the Hegelian and Bosanquetian theory of the state a ration- 
ale of German agression and an underlying cause of the First 
World War. If the reality of a man, his good and freedom, which 
in Hegel come to the same thing, are to be attained only through 
submergence in the life and interests of the state, Realpolitik be- 
comes the highest morality and freedom not very different from 
slavery. Hobhouse’s attack was regarded as intemperate and one- 
sided, yet there is no doubt that it expressed, in a style heightened 
by the immediacy and cruelty of the war, the settled British 
distrust of S-P theories of freedom. 

It is S-D, however, which in England and the United States, 


** “Freedom in Society,” in Sceptical Essays (London, 1935), p. 169. 

** “The Meaning of Liberty and its Perversions,” in Freedom, Its Mean- 
ing, R. A. Anshen (ed.) (New York, 1940), p. 286. 

7? (London 1918.) Hobhouse’s criticism of the Hegelian version of 
S-P is from the standpoint of his own S-R conception: “If there be such a 
thing as freedom for our personality as a whole,” he says, “it means freedom 
limited by the conditions of development in harmony, and by nothing else” 
(op. cit., pp. 35-36). 
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has usually been seen as the chief adversary of the prevailing S-R. 
Hobbes, Hume, and Hobhouse wrote polemics against S-D, and 
even Locke accepted it only in a form offset and tempered by an 
equal insistence on S-R. Defenders of S-D among compatriots were 
not lacking, though they were not usually of the same rank philo- 
sophically. But the Cambridge Platonists, who drew their inspi- 
ration not only from Plato but also from Descartes, put up a strong 
opposition to Hobbes. It is to one of their number, Dr. Bramhall, 
Bishop of Derby, that we owe the most famous full-length debate 
on the subject of S-D which has ever been published in English. 
This volume,” which reports an extended controversy which took 
place between Hobbes and Bishop Bramhall in Paris, defines in the 
heat ef living debate a number of issues. For example, there is the 
question whether there are any agents such as will, reason, and 
understanding. Here is one exchange on the subject: 


The Bishop: The truth is this in brief: Deliberation is an inquiry 
made by reason, whether this or that, definitely considered be a good 
and fit means, or, indefinitely, what are good and fit means to be 
chosen for attaining some wished end.” 


Thomas Hobbes: If it were not his custom to say, the understanding 
understandeth, the will willeth, and so of the rest of the faculties, I 
should have believed that when he says deliberation is an inquiry made 
by reason, he meaneth an inquiry made by man that reasoneth; for 
so it will be sense. But the reason which a man useth in deliberation, 
being the same thing that is called deliberation, his definition that 
deliberation is an inquiry made by reason, is no more than if he had 
said, deliberation is an inquiry made by deliberation .. . ” 


This repudiation of faculty psychology is, of course, critical, 
and typical of the English tradition. With the rejection of the 
faculty of will, classical free will is excluded; when such a faculty 
is discriminated, it rarely becomes a mere servant of reason or of 
preponderant desire, but nearly always acquires the role of arbiter. 


™ The Questions Concerning Liberty, Necessity and Chance, Clearly 
Stated and Debated Between Dr. Bramhall, Bishop of Derby, and Thomas 
Hobbes of Malmsbury. Another purported account of the same controversy, 
but published without Hobbes’ permission, is called “Liberty and Necessity,” 
and appears in English Works of Hobbes (London, 1839), Vol. V. 

™ Op cit., p. 358. 

* Tbid., pp. 359-360. 
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A closely related issue is: Whether free will is something 
different from volition. We find the Bishop contending that 
Hobbes “confounds a voluntary act with a free act.” 


The Bishop: A free act is only that which proceeds from the election 
of the rational will after deliberation; but every act that proceeds from 
the sensitive appetite of man or beast, without deliberation or election, 
is truly voluntary > 


Hobbes: As if the appetite in the will in man or beast were not the 
same thing, or that sensual men and beasts did not deliberate, and 
choose one thing before another, in the same manner that wise men 
do. si 


The main question, of course, is whether all human actions 
are necessitated and whether necessity destroys freedom, but this 
question takes many forms and approaches. In the following 
passage the Bishop attacks Hobbes’ assertion that to say that a 
man is free is to say that “he hath not made an end of 
deliberating.” 


The Bishop: . . . which confession of his overturns his whole structure 
of absolute necessity. For if every agent be necessitated to act what 
he doth by a necessary and natural flux of extrinsical causes, then he 
is no more free before he deliberates, or whilst he deliberates, than 
he is after; but by T. H. ’s [Hobbes’] confession here, he is more free 
whilst he deliberates, than he is after. ™ 


Hobbes: But this is a false consequence; he should have inferred thus: 
—“‘then he is no less necessitated before he deliberates than he is 
after’; which is true, and yet nevertheless he is more free. By taking 
necessity to be inconsistent with liberty, which is the question between 
us: instead of necessitated he puts not free. ”’ 


One might be inclined to conclude from this last exchange, 
and indeed from the whole book, that the controversy could have 
been resolved, if the contestants had only recognized that they were 
using the word “liberty,” and other words, in different senses. It 
might have been simplified and reduced in length, but it could 


™ Tbid., p. 363. 
** Tbid., p. 365. 
** Loc. cit. 

* Ibid., p. 366. 
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not have been resolved in this way, for Hobbes not only denies 
that the Bishop’s “freedom” is freedom, but finds it self- 
contradictory. He denies also the existence of faculties such as 
will and reason. To suppose that what the one asserted and the 
other declared self-contradictory or non-existent were different 
things in every case, puts an intolerable strain on the imagination, 
for it requires us to suppose that there was a kind of preestablished 
harmony of challenge and response running through a very long 
argument, which had nothing to do with the meanings in the 
minds of the contestants. Prima facie, the best interpretation 
seems to be that Hobbes and the Bishop did disagree, and there- 
fore must have had some basis for disagreement. They both 
appear to assume that liberty, at the very least, implies the ability 
to will or choose what one is to do, exempt from the dominating 
will of another man or from other impediments. The conflicting 
interpretations of the ability need not exclude agreement that the 
ability is crucial. On the contrary, if the conflict is a real dis- 
agreement, some agreement is definitely presupposed. A question 
of this kind, however, calls for a kind of textual criticism which, 
even if its rules were clear, has no place in a general discussion. 

Some British S-R authors have made a special effort to state 
their opponent’s position clearly. Ross, for example, understands 
the libertarian conception (S-D) to maintain “that acts of will are 
not themselves caused by preexisting conditions,” ’* but he con- 


tends that the law of causation implies that “for every variation 
between two events there must be some variation between the 
antecedent circumstances, without which the variation between the 


79 


events would not have existed. Of these two statements, a con- 
temporary defender of free will, such as Jacques Maritain or Yves 
Simon, would accept the first and reject the second. And indeed 
it is interesting to note that what they would object to is not the 
statement interpretative of their S-D position, but the statement 
about the nature of the causal law. Simon would even agree with 
Ross that the principle of causality applies universally, but insists 
that it is 


7® Foundalions of Ethics (Oxford, 1939), p.. 233. 
* I[bid., p. 214. 
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a law concerning the relation of the effect to the cause. It is by a 
manifest abuse [he says] that one calls the principle of causality a 
proposition concerning, not the relation of the effect to the cause, but 
the uniformity of causal relations, and, more generally, the uniformity, 
or legality, of natural processes. *° 


Simon, in short, challenges the view that cause is always to 
be defined in terms of scientific causal laws, and denounces a 
reductionism which obliterates the distinctiveness of the human 
agent and ignores the different kinds of causality. Simon’s reply 
to C. D. Broad’s interesting contention that “continuant causality” 
(the will being a continuant) is impossible, would doubtless be 
very similar. For Broad maintains, as Ross had, that 


it is surely quite evident that if the beginning of a certain process at 
a certain time is determined at all, its total cause must contain as an 
essential factor another event or process which enters into the moment 
from which the determined event or process issues... . . But, in so 
far as an event is determined, an essential factor in its total cause must 
be other events. *' 


The British case against S-D, and historically speaking i 
principally a British offensive, takes the following forms: 


The rejection of the self-caused cause as self-contradictory. 
The rejection of any exception to the causal law, conceived in 


terms of uniformity. 


The rejection of a substance or continuant as cause or sole cause 
of anything. 


The denial of faculties, such as will and reason 


The denial that, even if there is such a thing as “free will,”’ it is 
such that a man would be free and responsible if he had it. 


This last attack upon S-D requires some comment, for while 
the other points deny the existence of factors necessary to free will, 
point 5 does not challenge facts alleged, but only that they con- 
stitute freedom. A terse illustration of this comes from John 
Dewey, who says: 


* Traité du Libre Arbitre (Liége, 1951), p. 94. 
"Ethics and the History of Philosophy (New York, 1952), p. 215. 
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If the act does not proceed from the man, from the human being in 
his concrete make-up of habits, desires and purposes, why should he 
be held liable and punished? Will appears as a force outside the 
individual person as he actually is, a force which is the ultimate cause 
of the act. Its freedom to make a choice arbitrarily thus appears no 
ground for holding the human being as a concrete person responsible 
for a choice . . . choice must have a closer connection with the actual! 
make-up of disposition and character than this philosophy allows. * 


We have chosen to illustrate this objection to S-D by a refer- 
ence to Dewey for a particular reason. It has already been pointed 
out that, though Dewey rejects S-D in its traditional form, he 
nevertheless adopts his own version of it fused with S-R and S-P. 
Dewey's theory of freedom, many-sided, supple, and eventually 
responsive to rival claims is, like the complex theories of Aquinas 
and Locke, Rousseau and Hegel, a portent of the possible enlarge- 
ment and reconciliation of theories. 


3. Conriict, ANALYsIs, AND NEGOTIATION 


“Amidst all the antitheses of our volition, only one thing 
seems to be agreed,” Karl Jaspers says. “With complete un- 
animity, all peoples, individuals, and political regimes demand 
liberty.” There is general agreement that a man should give his 
life for it, but not as to what it is. “Perhaps the deepest human 
antitheses are determined by the modes of men’s consciousness of 
liberty,” Jaspers continues: 


What is to the one the road to freedom, seems to the other the 
reverse. In the name of liberty the road into serfdom is trod. To 
renounce liberty in a free decision counts for many as the highest 
freedom. Liberty arouses enthusiasm, but liberty also arouses anxiety. 
It may look as though men do not want liberty at all, indeed, as though 
they would like to avoid the possibility of liberty. 


Modern man, according to Eric Fromm,” longs for the 
security once afforded by stratified societies, in which everyone is 
assured his restricted place. Given an opportunity, as in the elec- 


* Philosophy and Civilization, p. 273. 
“* The Origin and Goal of History (London, 1953), pp. 152-153. 
** Escape From Freedom (New York, 1941). 
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tions which ushered in the National Socialist regime, he is apt to 
sell his birthright of freedom for a mess of pottage. Helmut 
Kuhn™ describes how the “respectable” Germans of the Weimar 
period remained respectable under the Hitler regime, accepting 
tyranny and persecution with the same alacrity that they had for- 
merly shown in embracing democracy. Arthur Koestler,” taking 
Bukharin as his hero, shows how in the mind of a high Soviet 
official, the goal of freedom (social freedom) could insensibly, 
without his willing it, become the opposite of freedom. For Jean- 
Paul Sartre” freedom (S-D) is a terrifying and precipitous fatality, 
and he describes the self-indulgent and self-deceptive efforts men 
make to escape from it—all in vain. Another disquieting turn 
of theory, which bears upon freedom, is the influential Freudian 
concept of the death-impulse.” In the considered opinion of Kar! 
Menninger,”” and numerous other psychiatrists, the love of 
adventure and dangerous sports such as mountain climbing, 
skiing, racing, and speeding in high-powered motor cars and 
planes, expresses a desire, not for free, untrammeled action, but 
for extinction. There would be less exaggeration in saying, as 
Bertrand Russell did in a recent broadcast, that the patrioteer 
rejection of co-existence in international relations amounts to an 
acceptance of co-extinction. In any case, such trends of theory 
seem to demand, in the first instance, not adjudication but clari- 
fication. 

We noted in the introduction to this paper that the clash of 
rival freedoms is felt in internationaal relations, and extends to 
many domestic areas, such as social legislation, penal reform, edu- 
cational policy, and family relations. In the last two paragraphs 
we called attention to certain aberrations in attitudes toward free- 
dom in the modern world. Some of them sound ominous and all 
of them would doubtless repay closer inspection than they have so 
far received. It would seem that philosophical analysis having no 
other aim than clarification might, with hard work and plenty of 
time and luck, accomplish the following things: 


** Freedom. Forgotten and Remembered (Chapel Hill, 1943). 
© Darkness at Noon (New York, 1941) 

’ L’étre et le néant (Paris, 1943 

** Beyond the Pieasure Principle (New York, 1920). 

** Man Against Himself (New York, 1956). 
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(1) It might determine which freedom is under discussion 
and distinguish it from others with which it might be confused. 
Let us take one illustration: It would be important to determine 
whether when the Russians talk about freedom they mean what 
Marx and Engels meant, and how it differs from what we mean. 
The freedom which, as Engels says, “consists in the control over 
ourselves and over external nature...” is not a freedom to be 
achieved by the efforts of the individual, but only in and through 
the working class and its allies and eventually the whole of society; 
and secondly, its achievement lies in the future and requires un- 
avoidable sacrifices in the present. Knowledge of “natural neces- 
sity” is needed, but also the “taking possession of all the means of 
production and using them on a planned basis.” ** This freedom 
is not the ability under enabling circumstances to do as one pleases 
(S-R), which is characteristic of the Anglo-American world, but 
a variant of S-P, which is found in Comte, Saint-Simon, and 
Bakunin, as well as in Marx and Engels. This “collective freedom,” 
as we may call it, is a state of perfection or excellence to be achieved 
by care and effort and sacrifice, but it varies from S-P because the 
achievement is collective, and devolves to the individual only as 
an integral member of a cooperative class or society. Favorable 
circumstances, of course, play a part in this achievement, but they 
too are achieved on the long road to the goal which is always in 
the future. This interpretation, if correct, should throw some 
light on conflicting judgments on the international plane, for what 
one side calls freedom is usually individual S-R, whereas the other 
side is thinking in terms of collective freedom.” 

(2) Another task of philosophical analysis is to distinguish 
different types of conflict over freedom. At first glance, it is 
difficult to see how a mere philosophical difference between (say) 
S-R and collective freedom could cause or add to friction between 
nations, or what harm there is in having some very permissive 
progressive schools (S-R) and others which stick to discipline and 
the classics (S-P). Similarly, the penal system of some countries 


*° Anti-Diihring, Part I, Ch. XI, pp. 128-129. 

* Interesting discussions of this and related issues, with participants 
from both sides of the “Iron Curtain,” are to be found in Democracy in a 
World of Tensions, Richard Mckeon, ed. (Chicago, 1951). 
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might be retributive, emphasizing individual responsibility for 
crime (S-D or S-P), whereas that of others might be corrective, 
stressing social responsibility and the need to improve conditions 
and institutions (S-R). At sufficient distance in space, time, or 
relevance, variations of conviction and institutions are even 
piquant. But it would seem that as conceptions of freedom claim 
truth and come to involve strong feelings and great interests, they 
become highly competitive. It would be useful to know more 
about this competition of ideas—about the conditions which render 
it piquant and instructive or, contrarily, dangerous to the peace of 
the world. 

(3) It would also seem important to know how far diverse 
ideas of freedom can be adjudicated and reconciled. We have seen 
that Aquinas and Locke combine four distinct freedoms (S-D, S-P, 
S-R, and political freedom) into one consistent theory, and that 
Rousseau, Hegel, and John Dewey, in different ways, fuse the 
three main freedoms into one by an appropriate modification of 
each. Other examples of combination and fusion might have been 
cited. Such reconciliations sharpen the suspicion that single- 
minded theories of freedom which acknowledge only S-R, only 
S-P, or only S-D, are often matters of emphasis or polemic, and 
not of settled and unappeasable conviction. The S-P advocates 
might be willing to admit that favorabie circumstances, if not 
necessary to freedom, are at least desirable. The progressive in 
education (S-R) might grant, with Dewey, that propitious cir- 
cumstances (S-R) are useless without “internal growth” (S-P). 
Were the Russians to give greater weight to “impediments” to 
freedom, such as chronic shortage of consumer goods (S-R) and 
were the West better to understand the social and futuristic 
character of the Russian conception (collective freedom) , the pre- 
sent poise of the world might be more intelligent and secure. 
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Tue Reome or Discreuine 


|, can exist only under a regime of quasi-total indul- 
gence. Sooner or later it will be liquidated by a series of depriva- 
tions and frustrations which supervene as a result of the dis- 
crepancy of what the child’s body is for him and what it has 
become for others through growth and maturation. His expanded 
narcissistic body must contract and release objects formerly 
incorporated and regarded as part and extension of himself. 
\lthough the child more or less consents to restriction and limita- 
tion of his claims on the behavior of others, nevertheless he may 
hecome fixated on his first position and try to return to the 
plenitude of narcissism by incorporating substitute objects to 
which little or no social censorship is attached. In any case, 
whether it is liquidated or fixated as a result of the eruption of the 
other-subject in his milieu of action, his primitive narcissism will 
subsist as an archaic layer of his personality manifesting itself 
intermittently in excessive demands on the patience and indul- 
gence of others. 

Apart from these reservations, however, the child sacrifices 
certain immediate ends of satisfaction for ends which by their very 
transcendence elude him. The consequence of his new attitude 
on his interpretation of the actions of other individuals will be 
striking; for, inasmuch as their acts and gestures no longer sig- 
nify as means to his immediate and tangible ends within his life- 
space, their behavior will be problematic, and the child will 
attempt. to interrogate its meaning. Under the old dispensation 
he could grasp the meaning of a bodily movement by following its 
direction towards an object in his proximate environment, and the 
end of the movement was simply the object viewed as terminus 
ad quem or as positively charged with respect to action. Under 


+ 
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the new dispensation, based no longer on Pleasure and Pain but 


on Good and Bad, the signification of the gestures and speech of 


those around the child is transcendent in the sense that it does 
not aim at material objects or at combinations of the same in his 
proximate milieu, but at possible or ideal objects separated from 
the child not by an interval of space but by an interval of time. 
Thus the transcendent terminus of a gesture is not a materially 
given object but an object to be constructed and as yet existing 
only in the projects of the parents. Moral and intellectual formation 
is a process of self-alienation, of auto-suggestive submission to the 
Transcendent, interrupted periodically on the part of the child by 
acts of defiance, systematic contradiction and obstinacy, and 
regression to earlier modes of adjustment with considerable 
nuisance-value. If under the regime of indulgence the child be- 
comes what he is by acquiring his immanent meaning in his 
activities of self-gratification, under the regime of discipline he 
becomes other than he is by a sacrifice of his determinate 
individuality. 


The felt contradiction of what he is for himself and what he 
is for others is not only painful but a source of anxiety, later called 
moral anxiety or conscience. Hence, as a counter-stimulus to his 
relapses, the child has an imperative motive to adopt the ends set 
for him and pose them for himself. But this is no simple matter. 
In the first place, the ends are not visible objects but intangible 
properties like goodness, character, reputation, success, etc. In 
the second place, although he adopts through submissiveness these 
ends, he will have no comprehension of what means to combine in 
order to reach them, so that consequently they remain formal and 
empty, a sort of Beyond of his Kinderwelt. He has the oppressive 
feeling of an infinite task which is beyond his means, which he 
can neither brush aside nor assume. His situation is therefore 
problematic and without solution in terms of overt action. His 
only recourse is to ask questions in an attempt to reconstruct his 
situation in a meaningful way through verbal comprehension. It 
is in this way that he enters the “second age of questions,” dealing 
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no longer with merely place and name but with time and cause.’ 
According to J. Piaget, 


The intentions of people and of things sometimes conform to the 
wishes of the child, sometimes they do not; hence the distinction 
between the imagined or desired and the real. Hence, also, the 
resistance put up by reality which necessitates lying. Intentions can 
sometimes be detected at once, and fit in spontaneously with events; 
at other times they cannot, whence the necessity of reconstructing 
them, of supposing their presence behind things, in a word, of reason- 
ing instead of simply looking on. 

. Roughly speaking, at about three years old the child takes 
cognizance of the resistance set up by things and people; there is a 
discord between desire and its realization. For a mentality that has 
not yet learnt to distinguish between thought and things, between 
animate and inanimate, between ego and non-ego, this discord can 
only be conceived as an intentional resistance on the part of people 
and things. The real, henceforth, becomes crowded with intentions 
ascribed first to other people, then to things, whether these things are 
thought of as autonomous or dependent upon persons. ... Hence 
the earliest ‘whys,’ ‘why’ being the specific question for seeking the 
intention hidden behind an action or an event. ° 


Thus, according to Piaget, a child’s questions arise at that 
moment when his ego-centrism (a dualism of inner and outer) is 
beginning to break up as a result of the experience of resistance. 
The child distinguishes between the desired and the real and uses 
words and locutions like “perhaps,” “I think,” “I believe,” and 
learns the expediency of lying. This distinction of the imaginary 
and the real, however, in no way coincides for Piaget with the 
difference between the psychical and the physical; for the child 
continues to assimilate the latter terms, and his thinking remains 
“precausal” so long as he makes no distinction between the 
mechanical resistance of matter and the intentional resistance of 
persons. It is this amalgam of efficient causality and finality which 
constitutes the child’s precausality, and this way of thinking 
subsists roughly until the ages of seven and eight. Thus, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, it seems that the child’s ego-centrism survives 
the shock of resistance and builds up a prelogical “animistic” 
construction of the world. 


> Cf. J. Piaget, The Language and Thought of the Child (New York: 
Meridian Books, 1955), p. 173. 


' Ibid., p. 234. 
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1 would make the same criticism against the above theory as 
| would against that of Lévy-Bruhl, namely that it makes no 
attempt to bring primitive prelogical thought into contact with 
matter-of-fact knowledge which the savage or child must possess 
if he is to get along in the world. According to Lévy-Bruhl in his 
Mentalité Primitive, the sort of knowledge which the savage gains 
in his practical economic activities of hunting, fishing, or farming 
is not worthy of being included in his “mentality.” Both authors 
confine themselves to investigating an intellectual, that is, mostly 
linguistic or verbal, superstructure by simply ignoring the infra- 
structure of the organism’s material situation in the world. It is 
obvious that a child between the ages of three and eight has well- 
founded expectations, or else he could not get through his daily 
routine. It is obvious also that so long as he “projects” intentions 
into purely mechanical forces and then tries to detect these inten- 
tions as quasi-material forces operating behind the scenes, he is not 
going to have matter-of-fact knowledge which will guide him in 
his expectations of future actions. 

Moreover, in Piaget’s theory, the child overcomes his ego- 
centrism by becoming aware of the distinction between psychical 
and physical and adopting a sort of Cartesian dualism of thought 
and extension. If the child’s thinking suffers in the beginning 
from a dualism of meaning and matter, Piaget's suffers from the 
opposite vice; for he considers the small child to be “confused” 
when he reports that he thinks with his mouth. It would seem 
then, according to our author, that the shock of resistance leads 
the child to distinguish between his own intentions, desires, and 
imaginings and what is actually the case, but that in the actions of 
others he fails to distinguish intentions and mechanical forces. 
He leaves his ego-centrism behind when he adopts adult ways of 
thinking and separates motives and intentions from purely physical 
movements. As Merleau-Ponty points out in La Phénoménologie 
de la Perception: 


Piaget conduit l'enfant jusqu’A l’Age de raison comme si les 
pensées de l’adulte se suffisaient et levaient toutes les contradictions. 
Mais, en réalité, il faut bien que les enfants aient en quelque facgon 
raison contre les adultes ou contre Piaget, et que les pensées barbares 
du premier Age demeurent comme un acquis indispensable sous celles 
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de lage adulte, s'il doit y avoir pour |’adulte un monde unique et 
intersubjectif. * 


| myself detect a certain incoherence in Piaget's doctrine. If 
in fact the child fails to distinguish between efficient and final 
causality and thus assimilates movement and intention, by what 
right may his “reconstructions” be said to aim at motives and 
intentions behind actions and events? I agree with him that 
motives and intentions cannot always be spontaneously grasped 
in the immediate movement or gesture of the other person. But 
what can be inferred from this if not that the end of the movement 
is elsewhere and not contained in the child’s immediate environ- 
ment? Piaget shows his own bias for adult dualism by inferring 
that for the child it is hidden behind events and actions. But since 
at the same time finality and efficient cause are amalgamated, the 
child must be “projecting” intentions into mere mechanical move- 
ment. Thus, he projects into the resistance of persons and things 
intentions which elude him, so that he must ask the “why” of 
intentions he put there in the first place. All this entangles us in 
verbiage. It is true that for an adult the key to a situation may 
lie in the covert activity of another to which he has no access and 
therefore must reconstruct. The child, on the other hand, even 
if the covert material were made available to him, could not 
understand the situation so long as the gestures, both overt and 
otherwise, of the other party remain transcendent in their mean- 
ing and indicate towards a state of affairs that he cannot integrate 
in his system of action. 

I find Piaget’s theories all too dualistic. The child’s assimila- 
tion of mechanism and teleology contains a permanent truth 
which phenomenological analysis can uncover; it is not a con- 
fusion later dispelled by the abrupt supervention of a Cartesian 
Age of Reason. Moreover, we think that the concept of projection 
has little or no explanatory force: it is merely descriptive and 
therefore depends for its meaning on the place assigned to it in the 
child’s global situation. 

We quoted the above passage, however, not only to disagree 
to some extent with Piaget but to corroborate the important 


* P. 408. 
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relationship between the experience of resistance and the asking 
of questions concerning time, cause, and intention. No doubt the 
child interprets the mechanical resistance of things as obstinacy 
and malevolence, but for the evident reason that his fundamental 
experience of resistance is at the hands of other human beings. 
From the very beginning his relationship to the material world 
is mediated by the interposition of other persons, and he comes 
into contact with physical objects as supports of his behavior, as 
instruments put there by others to aid him in the fulfillment of 
his ends. Hence the shock of resistance is a fundamentally inter- 
personal experience and tends to generalise itself to the material 
objects which did not resist him before, because the other did not 
resist him. For the child the resistance of one is correlative with 
the resistance of the other. When he flies into a rage because a 
mechanical puppet “refuses” to sit up in its chair, by what right 
do we say that the child is projecting? Is not his rage directed as 
much toward the parent or adult who remains in the background 
and refuses to intervene and help the child? The absence of the 
other is equally a refusal and as such may be the predisposing, as 
opposed to the precipitating, motive of his rage. Moreover, the 
child is surrounded by a complex of artifacts and cultural objects 
—substances into which a human meaning has been incorporated 
Can he not divine this meaning in things and direct his anger not 
so much against the inanimate world as against its “Maker?” 
What Piaget calls the child’s artificialism is precisely this belief 
that everything is made or arranged for by Man or God, and that 
in consequence there must be a reason for everything. Yet if this 
infantile belief represents a certain truth, by what right may we 
say that the child is projecting and constructing behind the 
immediately given a prelogical world of wills and intentions? A 


child’s world is made and arranged for by adults, and his “projec- 
tions” go to the roots of this world and uncover its human mean- 
ing. To the extent that the others have made his system of 


utility, to the same extent his experience of disutility will have its 


ultimate source in the actions of others. Resistance will vary in 
proportion to their own projects and goals, and it is these that the 
child must interpret if he is to succeed in averting a repetition of 
the primal scene of confrontation with the other-subject. 
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Now a child first meets resistance in the form of a prohibition 
which either through words or action calls a halt to his on-going 
activity. A prohibition lays down an end, but a negative end, 
something to be avoided or eschewed. But as the negative implies 
the positive, something else must be indicated by this prohibition; 
yet this something else is not given within the child’s immediate 
environment. It is not a question of space and distance, of look- 
ing around him to see towards what the gestures of the other 
point, but of time and futurity; for the positive end is not separated 
from his powers of action by an interval of space but by an interval 
of time such that the end is not visible as an object in his customary 
life-space. Hence, overt action, having lost its horizon of ends, 
is for the moment stranded, and the child must ask questions of 
others and interrogate his own possibilities if he is to re-orient 
his behavior towards the transcendence of the future. From a 
linguistic point of view, we may say that the words of adults have 
ceased to function as signals, announcing objects in the child’s 
environment, and have become symbols, with which other sym- 
bols must be combined if the child is to seek his way among the 


possibilities implied by the negative form of the prohibition. A 
verbal elaboration becomes necessary. 


The voice of the prohibition awakens in the child a new set 
of possibilities, including the possibility of disobedience. Its 
utterance thus marks for the child a transition from the biological- 
adaptive to the moral-historical. It is the end of innocence, the 
beginning of ethical responsibility. Yet what he is responsible for 
the child still cannot say, since the prohibition has merely awaken- 
ed in him the possibility of something else, of something indicated 
hut not given. At this point we may compare the child’s state 
to Adam’s when he is forbidden by God to eat of the fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge. As Kierkegaard has shown, contrary to 
much theological speculation on the subject, Adam could not have 
interpreted the meaning of the prohibition in ethical terms, for 
the simple reason that he had first to eat the forbidden fruit in 
order to acquire knowledge of Good and Evil. The prohibition is 
thus uttered to an individual who is not a responsible agent, for 
he cannot distinguish good from evil. Adam’s innocence is there- 
fore ignorance, or, if one wishes, a state of indetermination prior 
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to the distinction of good and evil. But, as Kierkegaard main- 
tained, the profound secret of innocence is dread, and dread is 
awakened by God’s interdict. It is still ignorance, dread in rela- 
tion to nothing. 


The prohibition alarms Adam [induces a state of dread} because 
the prohibition awakens in him the possibility of freedom. That 
which passed innocence by as the nothing of dread has now entered 
into him, and here again it is a nothing, the alarming possibility of 
being able. What it is he is able to do, of that he has no conception; 
to suppose that he had some conception is to presuppose, as commonly 
is done, what came later, the distinction between good and evil. There 
is only the possibility of being able, as a heightened expression of dread, 
because this in a more profound sense is and is not, because in a more 
profound sense he loves it and flees from it. ° 


Adam is not in dread in relation to a definite alternative, for 
the prohibition implies nothing definite, but causes him rather to 
accede to the field and mere outline of his possibilities, as yet 
lacking in inward articulation, ordination, and seriation—what 
Kierkegaard calls possibility anterior to possibility. Adam swoons, 
as it were, before the infinity of possibility and awakens guilty 


without having committed a determinable act. 


Innocence has now reached its apex. It is ignorance, but not 
an animal brutality, but an ignorance which is qualified by spirit, but 
which precisely is dread, because its ignorance is about nothing. Here 
there is no knowledge of good and evil, etc., but the whole reality of 
knowledge is projected in dread as the immense nothing of ignorance. ° 


The prohibition is thus uttered to a child who, as yet ignorant 
of moral distinctions, cannot know what wrong he has committed. 
It is simply the case that his on-going activity has been interrupted 
at a certain point and disintegrated by the threatening or for- 
bidding gestures of the other. He finds it difficult to fix upon the 
precise act which called out these reactions, and his anxiety tends 
to diffuse over the complex of acts and experiences leading up to the 
scene of crisis. The prohibition, however, is more than a temporary 
blockage of action or an obstacle that can be circumvented: it is 


* S. Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1946), p. 40. 
* Ibid., p. 40. 
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a moral law, a rule which conditions conduct henceforth; for it 
begets dread and is obeyed out of respect, not respect for the law 
itself (which is meaningless to a child) but respect (fear) for the 
person of the law-giver, the other-subject, whether God or Man 
It is in virtue of dread that the voice of the prohibition enters into 
the subject and remains there as a condition of action in the form 
of a motivational system rooted in anxiety. But it is not merely 
a pathic motive: the words of the prohibition constitute a symbol 
inasmuch as they are “imported” into the conduct of the agent and 
there combined with other symbols produceable by him. There- 
fore the prohibition is not only a motive but a mazim of action, 
a verbal formula which functions as a motive in virtue of its pathic 
force. As symbol, it enters into the child’s interior monologue, 
and from suggestive becomes auto-suggestive; for the child hears 
the voice of the prohibition as if it came from within and arose 
spontaneously in the course of aimless chatter. In numerous 
places Piaget calls attention to the child’s tendency to regard 
things he has learned from others as something he always knew. 
As for Plato, to discover is to recall what the soul already knew in 
a previous existence, and novelty flows together in the past with 
memory. Thus, in recall, the voice of the prohibition arises from 
within, and the suggestive force of the words, due to the authority 
of the law-giver, is perpetuated in the child’s monologue by his 
own powers of auto-suggestion. Kierkegaard, with his peculiar 
insight into psychological problems, unwittingly points to this 
transition: 


Here in the conclusion I attached myself to the Biblical account. 
I let the voice of the prohibition and the punishment come from 
without. This naturally has tormented many thinkers. The diffi- 
culty, however, is one we need only smile at. Innocence is indeed 
well able to talk, inasmuch as in language it possesses the expression 
for everything in the spiritual order. In view of this one need only 
assume that Adam talked with himself. The imperfection in the 
account, that another speaks to Adam about what he does not under- 
stand, is thus eliminated. Adam was able to talk. From this it does 
not follow that in a deeper sense he was able to understand the word 
uttered. This applies above all to the distinction between good and 
evil, which is made in language, to be sure, but is only intelligible to 
freedom. Innocence can very well utter this distinction, but the 
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distinction is not for it, and for it this has only the significance we 
have shown above. ’ 


Therefore, if the prohibition is to function not only as a 
motive but also as a maxim, the child or Adam, who is here merely 
a generic essence or genus humanum, must be able to speak with 
himself. We may say, consequently, that the voice of the prohibi- 
tion is a moral rule as well as a pathological motive insofar as it is 
incorporated into the linguistic behavior of the subject and be- 
comes a part of his ruminations. A moral law is a verbal maxim 
that draws its pathic force from the original conditioning experi- 
ence of anxiety in the presence of the other-subject. There is no 
law without a law-giver. And since we began with a child as a 
biological organism situated in a material and human environ- 
ment, the law-giver must be external to the child, so that the law 
itself emanates from a source outside the subject who receives it. 
The rule can be considered compulsive, whether the child is cor- 
porally punished or not, because of the anxiety-situation in which 
it is laid down. Despite the exteriority of the source from which 
it issues, the command is immediately incorporated, interiorised, 
by the child’s powers of auto-suggestion. As an auto-suggestive 
symbol, the command is no longer a warning signal that must be 
repeated from without to some one in danger, but is heard by the 
subject as an inner alarm, arising “spontaneously” out of his 
stream of chatter. The command is thereby freed, at least to a 
certain extent, from the original conditioning experience and can 
consequently be designated not only as a motive but as a rule, since 
it now possesses as a result of its “liberation” the generality of a 
maxim. The fact that the command is linguistically incorporated 


‘ 


as symbol does not mean, however, that the subject is now “auto- 
nomous” or that he has assimilated the command as a rational 
norm of conduct or as expedient and justifiable from the point of 
view of its broad consequences; for by a child we mean a person 
who cannot appreciate more than the most immediate and tangible 
results of his action. He estimates the naughtiness of an act in 
terms of the immediately ensuing turmoil which it creates. This 
being the case, we must say that, to the extent that the parent 


* Thid., p. 41. 
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attempts to justify the rule, the explanation itself is likely to take 
on something of the terrible aspect of the prohibition and 
similarly pass into the child’s ruminations. Kierkegaard points 
this out in the case of Adam: 


After the word of prohibition follows the word of judgment: 
“Thou shalt surely die’. What it means to die, Adam of course cannot 
conceive; but if one assumes that these were said to him, there is 
nothing to prevent his having a notion of the terrible. Indeed even 
the beast is able to understand the mimic expression and movement 
in the speaker’s voice, without understanding the word. * 


From this it does not follow necessarily that all explanations 
or justifications to a child are useless or even mystifying: by 
passing into his interior monologue they may aid him in some way 
to represent to himself those ends and consequences which at 
present escape him. Since a resort to overt action is for the 
moment of no avail in the solution of his difficulties, the child 
must elaborate syntactically the positive consequences implied by 
the prohibitive negation. It is precisely this function of repre- 
sentation and symbolic elaboration which language fulfills. Sig- 
nals activate a readiness to respond only within the limits of the 
child’s proximate milieu, and if the signified object fails to appear 
within a certain interval of time, preparatory acts are relinquished. 
Symbols, on the other hand, function within the child’s general 
situation, and by combining them, he may represent to himself 
what is not given here and now and expect signified objects which 
do not appear within the circumference of his more immediate 
life-space. Hence, by the use of symbols and syntax, the child 
induces in himself more than a readiness to act: he has expecta- 
tions. No doubt many of these expectations will be fantastic, since 
in language he cannot distinguish his real from his imaginary 
possibilities. At this stage, the possibilities awakened by the 
prohibition are not yet his real possibilities, i.e., his possibilities 
of action with a basis in motor habits, but only alternative verbal 
formulae as yet untested by action. Generally speaking, the block- 
ing of his on-going activity has thrown the child back on 
trial-and-error behavior which, because of his ability to speak to 


* Ibid., pp. 40-41. 
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himself, is a kind of verbal scanning of his situation in an attempt 
to find an exit. The experience of anxiety is, as Kierkegaard main- 
tained, a reflection of possibility over what was previously a 
merely natural situation. It is precisely this projection of altern- 
atives into a formerly determinate situation that constitutes it as 
problematic. From the determinate the child is plunged into the 
indeterminate, the potential, the obscure. But as his situation 
tends toward a minimum of determination, his behavior tends 
toward complete incoherence; for the greater the anxiety, the 
greater the disorganisation of behavior, and therefore the less 
likelihood of making a successful exit. In anxiety the mind slips 
from possibility to possibility, seizing upon each in elation, then 
casting it aside in dejection, until the organism sinks into apathy, 
withdraws the tentacles of possibility from the objects of its 
environment, and encloses itself in an intra-organic revery. Con- 
sequently a purely verbal rehearsal of alternatives exhausts itself 
in reflection. Rehearsal must be supplemented by something more 
closely resembling overt action, because it is only by action that 
possible solutions can be tested and distinguished from the merely 
fantastic. On the other hand, the transcendence of the ends laid 
down by the other-subject is incompatible with their immediate 
realisation in overt action. We seem to have run the child straight 
on to a dilemma, since neither language nor action can effect a 
solution. But inasmuch as he does adapt himself sooner or later 
to the rules and commands of adults, there must be a third pos- 
sibility, a form of symbolic activity intermediate between verbal 
rehearsal and overt action, capable of testing more effectively his 
possibilities by distinguishing those which foreshadow success 
from those bound in advance to failure. Such an intermediate 
form is play, for it is at once symbol and action, representing to 
the child his possibilities and testing them by immediate applica- 
tion. It is by play that a child can find a solution to his dilemma 
by exhibiting to others certain patterns of behavior to be selected 
or rejected, yet at the same time averting a recurrence of the 
experience of anxiety. 


Now it is undeniable that play is something more than 


mechanical operations like pushing, pulling, and lifting. We 
indicate this difference by saying that play is an “as if” perform- 
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ance, symbolic rather than complete in itself. Freud has called 
attention to this aspect of play by qualifying it, like dreams, as 
“wish-fulfillment,” and the fulfillment is symbolic because partial 
and incomplete, the objectives being represented or imagined 
rather than attained. Thus play, like dreams, is a “substitute 
formation” which functions vicariously, that is, symbolically. It 
is acting rather than action, and in virtue of its symbolic potency 
the child can represent his ends as fulfilled, his possibilities as 
accomplished. It has this advantage over dreams, day-dreaming. 
and introverted revery in general, that it is an overt activity that 
produces its effect on the environment, tests the reactions of 
others, and thus discovers areas of social control. It is evident 
that the element of social control, or the Freudian censor, enters 
into dreams only after it has had its effects on overt behavior. But 
such covert symbolic activity, although it has its adjustive value, 
does not represent a social adaptation, but rather success by flight. 
A child’s play represents, on the other hand, a certain institution 
of habits that can be selected or rejected by his social environment. 
In this way a child can try out alternative lines of action and thus 
discover their consequences by noting the impact of their as-if 
realisation upon the behavior of others. Play is therefore an 
experimental method of testing possibilities, with the results of 
prediction, foresight, and control. 

Although play is an experimental rather than a purely verbal 
rehearsal of possibilities, the verbal element is essential and con- 
stitutes a running commentary on the child’s enactments. It is 
only because his play is verbalised, that the child can incorporate 
adequately what Mead calls the “generalised other,” which is the 
attitude of the community as a whole, and thus adapt his gestures 
to its demands. And so by way of the generalised other, control 
is introduced into the activity of play itself, which ceases thereby 
to be a random, trial-and-error performance, and the child may be 
said to have already made a certain selection of his possibilities. 
To the extent that in playing he assumes one role after another, 
the child has already begun to introduce the voice of the gener- 
alised other into his monologue. By the assumption of roles his 
monologue has become a dialogue, a conversation with the other. 
Or as Mead writes in A Behavioristic Account of the Significant 
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Symbol:* “Thought is the conversation of this generalized other 
with the self.” The role is itself already an internalised control, a 
representative of the other in the deliberations of the child. Play, 
as it progresses, passes from a random-exploratory stage to an 
alternation of roles and finally becomes organised game with a 
fixed set of rules. In this last stage, the generalised other is no 
longer a voice that competes in the confusion of other voices but a 
published rule with an objective status in the community. Play 
begins as trial-and-error activity, and through its effects on others 
imports into its arena the prescriptions of social control. The last 
stage, that of games, brings about a re-exteriorisation of the rules, 
putting them beyond the auto-suggestive powers of the child. 


One might object that play is play and that my interpretation 
is far too utilitarian. No doubt play has many functions, but 
among them is certainly that of exhibiting a child’s behavior to 
his associates. He seeks to have his play approved. His constant 
demand is for a participant observer, some one to watch him, 
some one to help him as he does this or that. To the extent that 
he is watched and helped, he learns what is socially acceptable; 
to the extent that he is watched and interrupted, he learns what is 
to be avoided; to the extent, however, that he is not watched, he 
cannot distinguish among his possibilities and remains “un- 
socialised.” The child that plays by himself, without observers 
or participants, is either a wild beast or an angel. Play is utili- 
tarian in that the child can delimit by its impact on the behavior 
of others areas of social control and censorship. 


Thus the problem of detecting the motives and intentions of 
other individuals is for the child a problem of his own behavior: 
it is a question of posing by his own enactments those ends which 
by their transcendence elude him. Just as under the regime of 
indulgence he represented to himself the ends of others by motor 
adaptation to a circuit of instruments, so, in this stage, he poses for 
himself their ends by assuming roles in play. Moreover, we held 
that intentions, insofar as their objectives are immanent, were 
visible in the texture of action, in the direction of the series of 
operations, or else that, insofar as their objectives were trans- 


* Journal of Philosophy, XIX (1922), 157-63. 
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cendent, intentions were necessarily embodied in verbal formulae, 
and therefore susceptible of adequate expression in language. No 
doubt social intercourse is in many cases a secondary elaboration 
with reference to what is ordinarily called immediate mental pro- 
cess. A man’s private thoughts are often primitive symbols that 
pass into communication only after considerable accommodation 
and syntactical elaboration. By adopting Pareto’s terminology, 
we may say that social intercourse is a “derivation” and that private 
experiences are “residues,” which as a rule can only be inferred 
from the propositions of the derivation. Thus in conversation our 
interlocutor may not give us directly his thoughts and intentions 
—his covert symbols—in what he says aloud. To know what he 
“really” thinks, what he “really” intends, etc., we must provoke 
him. Asa result of provocation, a subject’s covert referential acts 
come to the surface and he says what he thinks, i.e., gives direct 
utterance to certain primitive emotionally charged symbols. For 
a child, play is a way of provoking adults. In this way he can 
discover what they will tolerate, what symbols function in their 
system of motivation as anxiety-charged, and yet escape the primal 
scene of confrontation with the other-subject. In play he can 
provoke with relative impunity, provided he does not go too far 
and set off an emotional crisis. His conduct can always be excused 
as mere play and childishness, and it is the nature of play not to 
go too far, to be an as-if performance that stops short of realisa- 
tion. Being both adventuresome and safe, play is a solution of the 
child’s dilemma; for he can try out new possibilities of action and 
vel prevent a repetition of the original scene of anxiety. As a 
consequence of his play activities, his field of possibilities comes to 
overlap with the possibilities of other selves, and he may be said 
to comprehend their ends as his own. 


University of Iowa. 





CRITICAL STUDIES 


THE NATURE OF METAPHYSICS 
IVOR LECLERC 


I more acutely than any other discipline or field, 
presents the problem as to its nature— what it is and what it 
attempts to do. It is a problem which each period, each generation 
of philosophical thinkers, has to face anew. As Gottfried Martin 
remarks in his Einleitung in die allgemeiné Metaphysik,’ “dariiber 
ist, so kénnte man das Wort des Aristoteles variieren, seit zwei- 
tausend Jahren gestritten worden, dariiber wird in der Gegenwart 
gestritten, und dariiber wird in alle Zukunft gestritten werden.” 
This variation upon Aristotle’s words has a deeper justification 
than might at first sight seem warranted, for as Martin aims to 
show, the problem as to the nature of metaphysics is intimately 
associated with the problem of what metaphysics is seeking—the 
point with which Aristotle was concerned in the passage in 
question.’ More particularly, his doctrine is that the nature of 
metaphysics is most effectively to be understood in terms of the 
problem with which it is concerned. 

Martin's undertaking is thus a re-examination of what it is 
that metaphysics is seeking, what the problem is which is basically 
at issue. He has chosen to do this through an analysis of the 
emergence of the metaphysical problem in Greek thought—coin- 
cidentally a very fine piece of scholarship in Greek philosophy— 
interpreting the fundamental Greek insights and their significance 
for present-day advance in metaphysical thought. Here I shall be 
able to touch on only some of the most important points. 

Of first moment, as Martin sees it, was the achievement of 
Socrates. Pre-Socratic thought had been aphoristic, lacking in 
precise, abstract conceptual designation and logically based argu- 
ment. Socrates must be credited with the first clear realization 
and demonstration that exact thought must proceed by logically 
grounded argument and in terms of general concepts. In fact, 
Martin maintains, the basic Socratic discovery is of generality—of 


* (KSlner Universitatsverlag, 1957), p. 146. 
* Metaphysics, 1028b2-3. 
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the general. Socrates had realized that what is of fundamental 
importance in rational inquiry is the general. It is the constantly 
recurring feature of the Socratic discussions, as Martin brings out 
in his illuminating examination of the early Platonic dialogues, to 
make his hearers aware of the variety and diversity of things 
exhibiting a particular common characteristic, showing them that 
the understanding of that diversity necessitates the recognition of 
that one generality in which they somehow share. Socrates focuses 
on that generality, in abstraction from the individual instances. 
The understanding of the individuals is in terms of that generality.” 

But Socrates went further than this. He not only saw the 
basic importance of the general, but also had glimmerings of 
some of its philosophical implications. Thus for example, the 
Socratic inquiry brings out that implicit in the general is the prob- 
lem of the One and the Many. As Martin puts it, discussing the 
Laches, “it is the word ‘brave’ which is used as one and the same 
of many deeds, and this phenomenon of the one in many is the 
fundamental phenomenon of the general.” * 

When we bring into sharp focus the importance of the 
general, we thereby bring into prominence the factor of the One: 
for the general involves the One over against the Many. Scientific 
explanation must be in terms of the general, and thus of the One. 
So we have some kind of identification of the general and the One; 
and there emerges the problem: what is the One? what is the 
general? How are they to be conceived or elucidated? For they 
too, and not only the many things, call for explanation; but in 
terms of what? 

Stated in this way it is not very clear precisely what the prob- 
lem is, or how to deal with it. A theory is required, an hypoth- 
esis, in terms of which it can be handled and clarified. The first 
theory, the first answer to the problem of the general and the One, 
was given by Plato in his theory of Forms. Understanding, as 
Socrates had made clear, is to be found in terms of the general, 


* Cf. A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (Cambridge, England, 
1933), p. 179: Science and philosophy “are both concerned with the under- 
standing of individual facts as illustrations of general principles. The prin- 
ciples are understood in the abstract, and the facts are understood in respect 
to their embodiment of the principles.”’ 

* Op. cit., pp. 39-40. 
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and thus of the One over against the Many. Accordingly, not only 
must we distinguish between the One and the Many, but, Plato 
maintains, we must also recognize that the One is in a certain 
basic sense primary. Not only is the explanation of the Many to be 
found in terms of the One, but we must also recognize that the 
Many are somehow ontologically derivative from the One. 


The specific Platonic answer to the problem at issue identifies 
the One as the Forms, and the Many as the sensory things. In 
part the ground for this lies in the influence on Plato of the Par- 
menidean doctrine that “that which is, is.” Plato is concerned 
with the problem of ontological primacy. To be ontologically 
primary means to “be,” to “be something,” to “be definite.” The 
Many, however, by the very fact of their transitoriness, are pre- 
cluded from this, for they are always changing into something 
else. The situation is quite different with the One, the general; 
here we have something which remains constant and immutable 
—for it is exactly that feature of constancy and immutability which 
is the ground for the contrast of the One with the Many. What 
truly “is,” what “exists” in the proper sense, is the general, the 
One which is over against the Many. This is the eigoc, the Form. 
Plato's theory therefore is that it is the Forms which in the real 
sense have “being,” 7s év; it holds that it is the Forms which are 
the truly real, +d dvtwes dv. 

Now to say that the Forms are what exist in the real sense, 
does not mean that nothing else exists, that there just is nothing 
else. Other things do indeed exist, but they exist in a sense differ- 
ent from that in which the Forms exist. In making this distine- 
tion between kinds of existence Plato is not introducing anything 
particularly esoteric; it is a distinction which implicitly or 
explicitly we recognize throughout everyday life. What Plato as 
a philosopher is concerned to do is to distinguish those things 
which exist in the most basic sense and from which the being or 
existence of all other things is derivative. It is evident that these 
ultimate or primary existents must exist in their own right; theirs 
is “independent” existence, in contrast with the “dependent” 
existence of the other things. That is why Plato speaks of them 
as the true being, 70 dvtwes dv. 


Plato introduced another word to indicate these entities which 
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exist in their own right, which so to say have the source of their 
existence in themselves. It is the word cveia, which in common 
speech meant that which is one’s own, one’s means or property. 
Martin insists that significant for its philosophical use is that this 
word in ordinary Greek speech had particular reference to pos- 
sessions or means in the form of livestock,” that is, things which 
have their source of existence and movement in themselves. Thus 
odeia2 connotes worth, importance, substance (as in the phrase “a 
man of substance”); and it connotes what is something in its own 
right, what is able to be on its own, and is thus established, com- 
pleted, in contrast with what is dependent, indeterminate, and 
changing. As both Plato and Aristotle use this word it has a close 
affinity with gusts “nature” in the Greek sense, as for example 
when Aristotle writes: “guets, in the primary and strict sense, is 
the odcia of things which have in themselves, as such, a source of 
movement.” * Accordingly, to refer to the odcia of things is to 
refer to what in them is essential, fundamental, of most weight 
and importance, that by virtue of which they are. And to refer to 
things as odeie. is to indicate that they are the fundamental things, 
the most important or basic things, those which exist fully, in 
their own right. 

In this technical sense, therefore, the Platonic doctrine is that 
the Forms are odeia.; the Forms are the ultimate existents, upon 
which the sensory things are dependent for their existence. 

But in giving this answer to the problem uncovered by 
Socrates, Plato was far from a conclusive solution; for, as he him- 
self came fully to appreciate, this answer itself entails problems, 
and Plato’s later work was a prolonged wrestling with them. | 
shall have to pass over without comment most of Martin’s valuable 
analyses in the context of -the Platonic dialogues and mention 
briefly only what is central. 

The doctrine of the earlier dialogues had identified the Forms 
as odsta:; that is to say, it had regarded the Forms as “being” in the 
full, true sense. As Martin states it, “the Forms are, and they are 
in an entirely unique way, while in this true sense the sensory 


* Cf. op. cit., p. 60. 
* Metaphysics, 1015a14-5, Ross translation, but retaining the two Greek 
words. (My italics.) 
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things are not.” ’ There is a two-fold problem here. The first 
concerns the Forms: how precisely are they to be conceived, and 
how exactly are they related to the many sensory things? The 
more profound problem is the second: it is that of the “being” of 
the Forms. It is not sufficient simply to declare that the Forms 
are, that they exist; it is just this “being” or “existing” that we 
require to understand, to explain. In other words, what we 
require from philosophy is an explanation of “being.” This 
explanation of “being” or “existence,” Plato came to recognize, 
must be the ultimate concern of philosophy. In this context, 
Martin points out, “it becomes clear that the question as to the 
meaning of ‘being’ has its source just there where the Forms are 
ascribed a ‘being’ in an entirely unique sense.”* Plato himself 
came to appreciate this, and in the Sophist, for the first time in 
the history of thought, explicitly raised the problem as to “being” 
as such.” 

Martin argues that here we have a most significant moment 
in the development of philosophical thought. “In the Phaedo 
Plato had emphatically asserted: the Form is, yes, the Form is 
the true being. He had been so intently concerned with the Form 
as such that he had been totally unaware that in the statement, 
‘the Form is’, not only the word ‘Form’, but also the word ‘is’ 
presents a problem. Now he has come to see that a difficult prob- 
lem is exhibited here; now the word ‘is’ has become an enigma, 
and now it is an enigma to him that he had formerly used this 
word ‘is’ without any deliberation.” 


* 
** 


We have in this analysis of the development of Greek phi- 
losophy an exhibition of the nature of metaphysics, as Martin is 
maintaining it, from the standpoint of the problems with which 
it is essentially concerned. His conception seems to me basically 
sound, and his treatment excellent and possessed of a most admir- 
able clarity. 


* Op. cit., p. 87. 

* Loc. cit. 

* Cf. especially Sophist 243D-244B. 
** Op. cit., p. 87. 
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But besides elucidating the nature of metaphysics by exem- 
plification, Martin also draws some explicit conclusions about its 
nature from this historical examination. “The acceptance of a 
theory of Forms as a thesis, such as we have in the Phaedo, is for 
us not yet metaphysics in the proper sense. Metaphysics in the 
true sense exists for us only when an examination is undertaken 
of the difficulties inherent in the problem of ‘being’ involved in the 
theory of Forms, for example, when it is asked whether the Forms 
are mere conceptions.” '* He states his position quite clearly: “we 
wish to define metaphysics in terms of the question, and wish to 
admit as metaphysics every possible answer, in so far as it at the 
same time involves consciousness of the possibility of such an 
answer.” '* The essential feature is contained in the last clause. 
Now it is only in the later Platonic dialogues, like the Parmenides 
and the Sophist, that we have a conscious inquiry into the prob- 
lem of what it can mean to say that the Form is the true being. 
Thus, “in our conception of metaphysics only the late dialogues are 
metaphysics in the true sense, and so long as the existence of the 
Forms is still affirmed in some sort of naive sense, as in the Phaedo, 


13 


we still find no metaphysics in the proper sense. 


In this statement the significance of the words “conscious” 
and “true,” “proper,” or “real” (which I have used in translating 
“eigentlich” ) is to be noted. Only where there is consciousness 
of the ultimate problems is there metaphysics in the frue or proper 
sense. Martin further clarifies this conception by making explicit 
what is entailed in that factor of “consciousness.” This involves 
that the sine qua non of metaphysics is that it has to be a “dis- 
cipline.” Thus: “Plato himself had seen the problem, but 
\ristotle was to make it the object of a particular discipline which 
today we call metaphysics or ontology.” ** The proper and pri- 
mary meaning of the term “metaphysics” is therefore the “ dis- 
cipline” in which the most general of all problems, namely, that 
of the nature of the One or Being, is inquired into. The point of 


p. cit., p. 85. 

p. cit., p. 101. 

p. cit., p. 101. 
. cit., p. 101. 
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the requirement of its being a discipline is that this entails a con- 
scious method applied to a consciously entertained “object.” 


Now it is unquestionable that the term “metaphysics” has the 
meaning of a particular discipline or science. But what I wish to 
question is whether this meaning as a science or discipline is in 
fact the root meaning of the term. It seems to me that Martin 
places too much emphasis on the “discipline,” on the factors of 
“method” and “consciousness,” and is thereby tending to overlook 
the “object” as basic. But the whole tenor of his analysis of the 
development of Greek thought requires rather the emphasis on 
the “object” as fundamental to the understanding of what meta- 
physics is. This “object” is what Martin’s analysis of the develop- 
ment of Greek thought has disclosed: namely, it is the completely, 
general, that which for our present purposes we can indicate by 
the terms “the One” or “Being”—without thereby implying any 
particular answer to the problem of the nature of the One or Being, 
but rather placing the emphasis on the General which the Socratic 
inquiry had hegun to reveal as somehow quite fundamental. 


If the meaning of the term “metaphysics” (and the adjective 
“ metaphysical”) obtains by reference to the “object,” then the 
term legitimately has a wider usage than Martin’s definition will 
permit. We then have metaphysics as a discipline, as Martin 
correctly distinguishes it, but we can also properly speak of meta- 
physics in a wider sense. Thus we can validly refer to the “meta- 
physics” of the earlier Platonic dialogues, and indeed of the 
pre-Socratics in general. For on the view I am suggesting there 
is indeed a “metaphysics” to be found in the early dialogues, 
namely, a general conception of that which is, for this is just 
what the theory of Forms intends to be. Further, on the view I 
am suggesting, one can properly, and without confusion, refer to 
the metaphysical conceptions or presuppositions involved in, say, 
scientific theories or statements, without thereby implying that 
the thinkers in question had any metaphysical “system”—“system” 
implies the conscious development of a thought structure, that 
which is the outcome of metaphysics as a discipline. 


[In our own time perhaps the most definite and explicit 


grounding of the meaning of the terms “metaphysics” (and the 
adjective “metaphysical”) in the general is to be found exemplified 
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in Whitehead’s usage in his later works. In Religion in the 
Making, for example, he writes: “By ‘metaphysics’ I mean the 
science which seeks to discover the general ideas which are indis- 
pensably relevant to the analysis of everything that happens,” ” 
and in Process and Reality there is a similar definition,* which is 
repeated in Adventures of Ideas." The science is “metaphysical” 
by reference to the completely general, i.e., metaphysical, features 
of things, which constitute its “object” (this will be made more 
precise in the sequel). The use of the word “ metaphysical” as 
having reference to the completely general is made quite explicit: 
“The metaphysical characteristics of an actual entity—in the proper 
general sense of ‘metaphysics’—should be those which apply to 
all actual entities.” ** This is how Whitehead quite consistently 
uses the term. 

It seems to me that when Martin uses the adjective “onto- 
logisch” he does so in precisely the sense I am advocating for 
“metaphysical.” But the words are synonymous; "’ it just happens 
that “ontologisch” sounds better in German than “metaphysisch.” 

The conception of the general as fundamental to the meaning 
of “metaphysics” is, I think, importantly reinforced by Martin’s 
subsequent examination of the Aristotelian development. 


Pursuing his theme that the fundamental problem of meta- 
physics is that of the One and Being, and more precisely the being 
of the One, Martin selects for detailed examination what Aristotle 
has had explicitly to say on the topic. In Book III of the Meta- 
physics, discussing the problems to be faced in the metaphysical 
inquiry, Aristotle states that the examination of this problem with 
which we are concerned “is both the hardest of all and the most 
necessary for knowledge of the truth.” “ His fullest discussion of 
this problem is in Book X, of which Chapter 2, as Martin observes, 


(Cambridge, England, 1927), p. 72n. 
** (Cambridge, England, 1929), p. 3. 
ae Pn 
** Process and Reality, p. 126. 
See Martin’s statement on p. 101, quoted on p. 431 above. 
1001a4-5. 
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in one of the masterpieces of Aristotelian metaphysical thought. 
Martin has an extremely good and detailed commentary on it, only 
part of which we can touch on here. 

In this chapter Aristotle goes to the core of the problem: 


“With regard to the substance [ode] and nature [eve<| of the one we 
must ask in which of two ways it exists. This is the question that we 
reviewed in our discussion of problems, viz., what the one [<4 év] is 
and how we must conceive it, whether we must take the one as being 
substance [odcia] (as both the Pythagoreans say in earlier and Plato 
in later times), or there is, rather, an underlying nature [eves] and 
that the one should be described more intelligibly and more in the 
manner of the physical philosophers, of whom one says that the one 


is love, another says it is air, and another the indefinite.” *’ 
Aristotle is here concerned to inquire in general what the One is: 
what is its nature (gde1s), and what view we are to hold with regard 
to its odeia. 

For our present purposes, of special importance is what 
Aristotle has to say about the Platonic doctrine. He declares that 
in Plato’s theory Being and the One are odsiz.. Now in saying this 
Aristotle might appear to be ascribing to Plato a view which is in 
fact not his—as indeed has often been argued—for it would seem 
that Aristotle is using the term ovecia in a sense of his own, which 
is different from that of Plato. In particular, as we shall see more 
fully presently, the term in Aristotle’s use has the definite connota- 
tion of an “individual actuality.” Can Plato justifiably be held to 
employ the term oJdeia of the Forms in this sense? 

Martin maintains, and I agree with him, that Aristotle is 
justified in this; that in fact he does so as the outcome of a careful 
examination of the problem at issue. Martin formulates the argu- 
ment as follows: “when Plato seeks to explicate the being of the 
general, which he certainly does, and the being of the Forms, he 
undoubtedly wishes to draw a distinction between the being of the 


7 1052b9-16; Ross translation. Cf. Book V, 100la4-9: “The inquiry 
that is both the hardest of all and the most necessary for knowledge of the 
truth is whether being [+4 4v] and unity [4 &] are the substances [odciat} 
of things, and whether each of them, without being anything else, is being 
[+4 6v] and unity [+é év] respectively, or we ‘nust inquire what being [<4 4v] 
and unity [<4 %] are, with the implication that they have some other 
underlying nature [ue<].”” 
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general and the being of the individual things. But when Plato 
wishes to express the being of the general, he employs a word, 
namely oJsia, which originally meant individual things.”” Of 
course, it is not the factor of “individuality” which Plato wished 
to bring out by the term ousia, but the factor of ultimate being, 
being in its own right. 

Now the question is whether in this technical usage Plato is 
able wholly to get rid of that ingredient of the original meaning 
in which it connotes an individual thing. Aristotle maintains that 
Plato does not, and can not. In the first place there is the 
individuality of the Forms, implied in the conception of the Forms 
as the One over against the many sensory things. Then there is 
the factor of the permanence of the Forms, in contrast with the 
many transitory things. Further, decisive in the Platonic con- 
ception is the antecedence of the Forms: there could neither be 
beautiful things without the antecedent being of the Form of 
Beauty, nor could there be knowledge of beautiful things without 
the antecedent existence of that Form.” Taking the doctrine pre- 
sented in the early dialogues as a whole, the conclusion is ines- 


capable that Plato’s conception of the Forms entails an essential 
individuality. In summary therefore: “undoubtedly Plato wished 
to ascribe being to the Forms in a sense completely different from 
that of the individual things. But he was not able to realize this 
intention, and it seems extraordinarily difficult, if not impossible, 
to realize such an intention. Every notion of being which we are 
able to conceive, seems to be dependent upon the being of indi- 


99 24 


vidual things. 

The same result emerges when we consider the One. In the 
Platonic doctrine this must be a Form. But this Form must exist 
in itself; for the Platonic theory is that the Form of the One is 
precisely that from which each individual thing derives its existence 
as a unit, as an individual thing. Now this “existence in itself as 
individual” is indeed that which Plato is expressing in using the 
term oJsia of the One. The connotation of “individual thing” is 
inescapable. “Such an independent existence-in-itself is however 


* Op. cit., p. 113. 
** Cf. op. cit., p. 114. 
** Op. cit., p. 115. 
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the existence of an individual, and in fact such an existence can 
only be understood in terms of the existence of individuals.” ” 

Aristotle’s conclusion in regard to the term oJeia is evident. 
“It is Aristotle’s opinion, and with this Plato would agree, that 
the original meaning of oJeia is bound up with an individual thing, 
and indeed with a living thing, namely, with livestock as the true 
possession.” ** But as we have seen, when Plato, in facing the 
problem of the being of the Forms, ascribes to them a being quite 
different from that of the many sensory things, thereby regarding 
the Forms as the éyzws év, and when he expresses this by describ- 
ing them as odeia., he does not in fact use this term in a wholly new 
sense, one in which it has been completely shorn of the connota- 
tion of an individual thing. 

Now, Aristotle maintains, the problem which has to be faced 
is whether Being and the One can indeed he oJdeia; that is, do 
Being and the One as such constitute the ultimate existents? Or 
is the more acceptable view that which is implicit in the doctrines 
of the physical philosophers, namely, that being and the One are 
the being and unity of whatever it be which is held to be the 
ultimate of the universe? In the Metaphysics Aristotle subjects 
the view that Being and the One are themselves ovcia:. to searching 
examination. His argument in the chapter we are considering is 
important, and deserves the detailed commentary Martin has given 
it. I shall select only some cardinal points. 

Aristotle points to the uniquely universal character of Being 
and the One or Unity, which is in fact precisely that by virtue of 
which they had been singled out as the ultimately general with 
which philosophy is concerned. Thus, far from themselves being 
the individual things, the odeia:, “being and unity are the most uni- 
versal of predicates.” *" Now Aristotle had argued in detail else- 
where in the Metaphysics * that it is impossible for a universal to 
be an odeia. As Martin points out, however, the whole argument 
turns on the meaning of oJcia. Here explicitly, as elsewhere, 
Aristotle insists that it must mean an individual, an individual 


Op. cit., pp. 115-6. 

Op. cit., p. 123. 

Metaphysics, 1053b20. 
Especially Book VII, chapter 13. 
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which is capable of independent existence, that is to say, one 
whose existence is not dependent upon another, but one which 
has, as it were, the springs of its existence in itself. Aristotle 
always gives as an example of an oJeia an individual living thing, 
an individual man or an individual horse.” “Therewith Aristotle 
wishes to say that the meaning of odcia must be derived from a 
living being, and can only be so derived. Not a living thing in 
respect to its liveliness, but in reference to the fact that it exists 
on its own and can move on its own. Therewith the individual 
living being is the prototype of every individual being whatever, 
and is at the same time the prototype of oJsia.” ” 

When this is appreciated, Aristotle maintains, it is clear that 
nothing which is in its essential nature a universal—like Being 
and the One and a genus—can be an oveta; for a universal is 
always a “ such,” whereas an odeia always is a “this.” That is 
to say, none of these can be an ultimate existent. The Platonic 
doctrine of the Forms must be rejected. For the Forms, as Plato 
wished to maintain them, have universality as an essential feature. 
Aristotle is not denying that there are Forms; what he is denying 
is that their ontological status is that of oJdcia. This, of course, 
forms part of his larger inquiry into the status of the Forms—one 
which is of the utmost importance. The essential problem for 
Aristotle, as Martin puts it, is “not whether there are Forms, but 
how they exist.” ” 

It is most important, Martin points out, to see in its proper per- 
spective this rejection by Aristotle of the Platonic theory of Forms. 
Aristotle does not simply discard it as a mistaken attempt. Rather 
he takes it, as it should be taken by us, as the pursuit of the basic 
philosophical problem of the being of the general; “if one inter- 
prets the theory of Forms as the inquiry into the existence of the 
general, then certainly this is also for Aristotle the fundamental 
inquiry of philosophy, and thus it becomes intelligible that 
Aristotle regarded the questions concerning the most general con- 
cepts, precisely the questions: what is Unity? what is Being? as 


** Cf. e.g., Categoriae, 1b4. 

° On. 6s... &.. Bee. 

** Cf. Metaphysics, 1003a7-15, 1060b19-23. 
** Op. cit., p. 137. 
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the most difficult, but at the same time as the quintessential 
questions of philosophy.” ” 

What Aristotle is doing in rejecting the Platonic theory is to 
clarify and make precise what must be regarded as the “object” of 


the metaphysical inquiry. He states this memorably in Chapter 1 
of Book VII of the Metaphysics: 


And indeed the question which was raised of old and is raised now 
and always, and is always the subject of doubt, viz., what being is 
[ci 74 Sv], is just the question, what is odeia ? For it is this that some 
assert to be one, others more than one, and that some assert to be 
limited in number, others unlimited. And so we also must consider 
chiefly and primarily and almost exclusively what that is which is in 
this sense. ** 


The quintessential metaphysical problem, Aristotle is main- 
taining, is that as to the nature of odsia. By odsia Aristotle means 
that which is, that which exists, actually, here-now, fully con- 
cretely, as an individual. Aristotle is insisting that it is odeia with 
which we are essentially concerned in metaphysics—whether 
odscia turn out to be one, single, as the monists maintain, or 
whether there be a plurality of oJeia.. Not clearly to recognize that 


odsia is the “object” of the metaphysical inquiry is to run the risk 
of going off into all kinds of dead-ends of thought; and indeed 
the history of philosophy is cluttered with the consequences of 
ignoring Aristotle's insight. 

Once again I should like to mention the case of Whitehead as 
a notable instance in modern thought in which the Greek insight 
has been very clearly recognized. Whitehead is in entire agree- 
ment with Aristotle as to what constitutes the “object” of meta- 
physical inquiry: it is the ultimate individual existents, which 
Aristotle called oveia., and for which Whitehead’s term is “actual 
entities,” that is, the entities or things which are “actual,” or 
existent in the full sense of “existence’”—precisely that sense which 
Plato and Aristotle wished to indicate by the use of the word ovcia. 

That these constitute the “object” of the metaphysical inquiry 
is what Whitehead is basically insisting on in what he terms the 
“ontological principle.” In Whitehead’s use of it, however, this 


* Op. cit., p. 138. 
* 1028b2-8. Ross translation. 
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principle states also certain implications fundamentally relevant to 
metaphysical procedure following from the recognition of the 
inquiry as concerned primarily with the nature of oJe‘« or actual 
entities. The term odsia means that which is, that which ezists, 
actually. Thus, Whitehead says in regard to his system, “the 
general Aristotelian principle is maintained that, apart from the 
things that are actual, there is nothing—nothing either in fact or 
in efficacy.” That is to say, we are concerned with the things or 
entities which are actual or, alternatively formulated, the things 
or entities which are or exist, the odcia, Whatever other things, 
or entities, or existents, or beings (these words are synonymous) 
there are—and certainly there are such—they are or ezist only in a 
sense derivative from that of odeia or actual entities. In other 
words, all other entities (of whatever type) are “dependent” exist- 
ents; theirs is not “actual” existence, the sort of existence which 
is being distinguished as that peculiar to oJsia. Such entities 
might exist, for example, as ingredients in odcia., or as constituted 
by a number of odcia. Implicitly or explicitly to treat as “actual,” 
as an ovcia, an entity which is not in fact “actual,” will involve 
confusion of thought. This is what Whitehead was pointing to 
in talking about the “fallacy of misplaced concreteness.” ** 

It is evident that it is of the utmost moment and significance 
for metaphysics to identify those entities which are “actual,” the 
oJcia. Which they are is by no means obvious. The meta- 
phycisal task is to discover, as Aristotle said, “what that is which 
is in this sense.” The phrase “what that is” is ambiguous: it refers 
not only to the “whatness,” the “character,” as Gilson argues; ” 
it equally has a denotative reference. The two are inextricably 
bound up with each other—and the consequences of this are 
far-reaching. 

One of these is that it is precisely here that we are brought 
back to the general. For it might have appeared that by his 
insistence on the “individuality” of oJeia, Aristotle had turned 


* Process and Reality, . 54. 

** Cf. Adventures of Ideas, p. 262: “It is the mistake that has thwarted 
European metaphysics from the time of the Greeks, namely to confuse 
societies with the completely real things which are the actual occasions.” 


a7 


Cf. his Being and Some Philosophers, pp. 46-7. 
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philosophical inquiry away from the general which had been 
insisted on by his predecessors. In fact this is not so. We must 
inquire, Aristotle said, “what that is.” Now the “whatness” or 
“character” which we seek is that which every odcia possesses; that 
is, it is the character which an oJeia possesses qua odsia. To com- 
prehend this is to understand the nature of ojcia, of the ultimate 
individual. But this character is that which is general to all 
oJeia. And “whatness” also implies generality. So this character 
must be comprehended in terms of the most general concepts. 
Accordingly, what metaphysical philosophy endeavours to do is 
“to frame a coherent, logical, necessary system of general ideas” ™ 
in terms of which to understand the nature of oJsia, of actual 
entities. 


University of Glasgow. 


* A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 3. 





“THEMATIC” PHILOSOPHY 
H. S. HARRIS 


W. are dealing here with philosophic themes not with sys- 
tems,” says Professor Boas in his new book*. The notion of a 
“philosophic theme” is a somewhat vague one which he does not 
attempt to define; the vagueness is in fact deliberately accepted 
as involved in the nature of the subject. But it is clear that just 
as a musical score presents a very different aspect when we seek to 
follow the “themes” rather than break it down into instrumental 
“parts,” so the history of philosophy will present a very different 
aspect if viewed as a symphony of ideas rather than as a conflict 
of schools and systems. We must not be surprised to find there- 
fore that in this book some philosophers are dealt with from an 
unusual point of view and that hardly anyone receives what we 
should normally regard as ‘adequate’ treatment. The Cambridge 
Platonists receive just about as much attention as Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume; there is a whole chapter on ‘the Scottish school of 
Common Sense’ and a short section on Shaftesbury’s ethics, but 
the Utilitarians are completely ignored; the three pages devoted 
to Mill turn out to be a rather surprising revaluation of his canons 
of induction; the only twentieth century philosophers discussed 
are Dewey, Whitehead, Jaspers, and Sartre. 

As far as contemporary philosophy is concerned Boas is prob- 
ably right in holding that his task is to provide supplementary 
information and a novel perspective. It can safely be assumed 
that the average reader will know more about recent analytical 
philosophy than any chapter in a history of this sort could teach 
him. But we speedily discover that a great deal of knowledge is 
in fact assumed throughout the book. The reader will find here 
many minor figures (and some who are perhaps more important 
than is generally thought) treated sympathetically and at some 
length. But in the case of major figures he must know the original 
sources for himself. 


* Dominant Themes of Modern Philosophy (New York, Ronald Press, 
1957), x, 660 pp. 
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Thus, on the one hand, by beginning, as he does, with the 
Renaissance, Boas is able to give to Italian philosophy the attention 
it deserves, and hence to set the English philosophers—both 
empiricists and Platonists—in their proper perspective. But on 
the other hand, when we finally reach Descartes we are given only 
a very fragmentary impression; and the treatment of Spinoza is 
even more unsatisfactory. What we are given instead is a discus- 
sion of the ‘Cartesian’ tradition as a whole, and what emerges 
from the chapter is a new appreciation of the reasons for and sig- 
nificance of Occasionalism. The discussion of Cordemoy and 
Malebranche illumines and is illumined by a knowledge of 
Descartes which Boas takes for granted. 

Perhaps we might have found that the same was true for 
Spinoza if ‘rationalism’ were one of Boas’ themes. But he is 
clearly rather proud of having broken away from “the arrange- 
ment of philosophers and schools which has become ritualized 
since Hegel via Windelband” (p. vi). So Spinoza remains perhaps 
the most serious failure in the book. 

Ironically enough, the treatment of Leibniz shows how Boas 
has escaped from one form of Hegelian historiography only to fall 
into another. Though he has escaped from the tyranny of schools 
and systems he has utilized the notion of a national tradition 
almost as if it were a metaphysical principle.’ Leibniz is pre- 
sented to us as a specifically German philosopher against the back - 
ground provided by Meister Eckhart, Paracelsus, and Jakob 
RBoehme; in this way what we may perhaps call the “Lutheran” 
theme in German philosophy with its twin aspects of utter lone- 
liness and complete self-sufficiency, is thrown into relief, and we 
are able to see the kinship between the monad of Leibniz and the 
Kgo of Fichte. But when Leibniz is viewed in this way, and not 
in relation to the Cartesian tradition, more is lost than is gained. 

Boas himself warns us not to expect a “complete” treatment 
of anyone. But his method has defects which seem to me more 
serious than a mere lack of completeness; some kind of selection 


* One is often reminded, as one reads this book, of Spaventa's doctrine 
of the “circulation of European philosophy;” and one naturally looks for- 
ward to some discussion of this theory. It is saddening to find, therefore, 
that after Vico Italian philosophy virtually disappears from Boas’ account. 
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and omission is inevitable in any book of this type. What is really 
disturbing is the fragmentation of one man’s thought into separate 
strands endowed, as it were, with a life of their own. Kant, whose 
three critiques might as well have been written by three different 
people as far as Boas is concerned, is an obvious case in point; 
hut since Kant resisted even Windelband’s “systematic” approach, 
it would hardly be fair to use him as a test case. But Berkeley is 
a fairer instance since he provides an example of the advantages of 
Boas’ method as well as of its defects. He appears first in the 
chapter on British empiricism, together with Arthur Collier, as a 
stage in the development of what we may call the ‘ideological’ 
theme; and then, like an actor doubling in two parts, also in the 
chapter on English Platonism. This second appearance makes 
possible a sympathetic treatment of the Siris. But Boas makes 
no serious attempt to link the two stages in Berkeley’s thought, 
though he recognizes the concept of a “notion” as a Platonic 
element common to both of them. In fact he seeks to establish a 
contrast in Berkeley’s conceptions of the mind of God in the two 
phases, a contrast which in my opinion does not exist; and he 
ignores the gradual emergence of the theory of Nature as a “divine 
language” in the earlier period, treating it as if it occurred only in 
the Siris. 

The virtues and vices of Boas’ method which are thus curious- 
ly combined in the case of Berkeley can be observed more or less 
in isolation in his treatment of French and German philosophy 
respectively. Except for Descartes, there is no one in the history 
of French philosophy who is both important and systematic 
enough to suffer serious violence at his hands. It is here, in deal- 
ing with great general trends like scepticism and enlightenment 
and with profoundly anti-systematic thinkers like Montaigne and 
Pascal, that his method pays its greatest dividends. Such topics 
and thinkers are the despair of the ordinary textbook writer and 
the ordinary student; it is hard therefore to overestimate the value 
of the chapters on the sceptical tradition in France, on the opposi- 
tion to Descartes, on the “philosophes,” and on the “ideologues.” 


When we turn from France to Germany the situation is very 
different. [am not here referring to the case of Leibniz where the 
deformation arises precisely from treating him as part of “German” 
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philosophy but to Kant and the great post-Kantian idealists. For 
these men philosophy was above all else the “spirit of system,” 
and to reduce their thought to a set of continuing and recurring 
themes is like breaking a polyphonic work into its component 
melodies—which taken by themselves are often either stale and 
dull or forced and mechanical. 

The contrast arises not merely from the virtues and vices of 
his method, but perhaps even more from the virtues and vices of 
his mind. He declares in his preface that it is not his purpose to 
quarrel with the ideas he has to chronicle, but only to understand 
them and make them comprehensible to the reader; and this 
declaration is several times repeated in the course of the book. 
But this policy of ready sympathy and benevolent neutrality is 
much more successfully adhered to in his account of the French 
eighteenth century than in that of the German nineteenth’. It is 
not that he thinks the French philosophers were right and the 
Germans wrong. But he understands and accepts the French 
view of what constitutes rationality * and can find no sense in the 
German Vernunft. He sees how the Kantian distinction of Ver- 
stand and Vernunft arose from a protest by men like Rousseau, 
Hamann, and Jacobi on behalf of a super-rational intuitive faculty 
of man. But in Boas’s view, to say something is “super-rational” 
is only an honorific way of saying that it is non-rational. The 
simple thesis that human existence is dominated by non-rational 
intuitions is one that he finds perfectly comprehensible (the “sen- 
timentalist” or “voluntarist” theme). So he is quite at home with 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche—and even with the Hegelian Left. 
But with Hegel, who wanted to revise the concept of rationality 
altogether, he is lost. The title of the chapter, “Reason dis- 


* One of the more remarkable virtues of this book is the occasional 
attempt to illuminate the movement of speculative thought by reference to 
social history and literature. The author says that he wishes it had been 
possible to do more in this direction, and pleads limitations of space as his 
excuse. If this were the sole operative criterion, however, we should expect 
to find these brief cultural references where they would be most easily 
appreciated by his readers—that is to say in his discussion of English phil- 
osophers. But in fact they are much commoner in the chapters on France. 

‘ French philosophy comes alive in his hands to such an extent that 
in spite of all that I have said about his method he makes a strong case for 
Condillac as a “systematic” philosopher. 
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ciplined,” shows that he has some idea of what Hegel was trying 
to do; but the tone of the chapter itself gives clear evidence that 
in his eyes the undertaking was nonsensical. In discussing the 
beginnings of existentialism he remarks that it has been known 
for centuries that existence is a-logical. The statement, “Nothing 
ought to exist, but many things do” appears to him “obvious.” 
Small wonder therefore that with the best will in the world he can 
scarcely concede the sanity of those of us who think it is obvious 
nonsense.° 
There is no a@ priori reason why a “thematic” history of phi- 
losophy should not succeed in doing justice even to systematic 
philosophers. What is clear, however, is that it would have to 
be very long. The manuals of philosophical systems are about as 
“historical” as a series of tapestry tableaux. Professor Boas does 
inject real life and movement into his account of human thought, 
but he needs more characters and more machinery, so that he is 
compelled to reduce the scale of his operations and can offer us 
no more than a peepshow. Within the scope of one volume these 
two alternatives are probably exhaustive and mutually exclusive. 
t 
The University of Illinois. 


* The only Hegelian thinker who receives sympathetic treatment is 
Josiah Royce. But that is because Boas treats him as an ‘American’ phil- 
osopher in company with Peirce, James, and Dewey. Realizing that this 
juxtaposition may at first sight appear somewhat forced he places Royce at 
the end of the chapter—which thus prepares us for what he wants us to 
see. It is certainly a good thing to have Royce’s debt to Peirce thus high- 
lighted—one might almost call this the “Johns Hopkins theme.” But if 
Royce were placed in normal historical sequence he would form a kind of 
bridge between the old and the new, and we should be able to grasp two 
themes at once—not simply the “American” character of Royce, but also 
the “Hegelian” character of pragmatism. 





MATHEMATICS AND THE “LANGUAGE GAME” 
ALAN ROSS ANDERSON 


‘ho latest of Wittgenstein’s books’ consists of a collection of 
writings, in large part on mathematics, produced during the 
period 1937-1945. These fragments were written concurrently 
with Part I of the Philosophical Investigations,* perhaps for inclu- 
sion in the latter work, had Wittgenstein lived to complete it. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that there is little here that is fun- 
damentally new. Many of the problems discussed (e. g., signs 
as “marks of concepts,” “following a rule,” the compelling char- 
acter of proofs, the relation between calculation and experiment) 
have already been treated in the earlier volume, and though the 
remarks here are different in detail, they are the same in spirit. 
Moreover, they defy summary, the pieces chosen by the editors 
being in many cases cryptic, fragmentary, and unfinished. 

What is new here is the detailed discussion of several import- 
ant results in the classical foundations of mathematics (principally 
Cantor's theorem and Gédel’s theorem, to each of which a sub- 
stantial section is devoted) and of the relation of logic to mathe- 
matics. As regards logical questions, the central thesis of 
Wittgenstein’s later philosophy (“The rules of logical inference 
are rules of the language-game.” p. 181°) is well known, both 
from the earlier posthumous volume and from the writings of his 
many disciples. In the Investigations the thesis is applied to the 
“logic of our expressions” in everyday contexts; here he discusses 
in the same spirit the more specialized language used in talking 
about the foundations of mathematics. 

That we are to regard the mathematical discussion as illus- 


* Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics, ed. G. H. von Wright, 
R. Rhees, and G. E. M. Anscombe; German, with English translation by 
G. E. M. Anscombe on alternate pages (The Macmillan Company: New 
York, 1956). 

* Philosophical Investigations, trans. G. E. M. Anscombe (New York, 
1953). 

* Page numbers, unless otherwise specified, refer to pages of the book 
under review. 
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trative of the general thesis, is made clear at several points; for 
example, 


The concept of the rule for the formation of an infinite decimal is— 
of course—not a specifically mathematical one. It is a concept con- 
nected with a rigidly determined activity in human life. The concept 
of this rule is not more mathematical than that of: following the rule. 
.. . For the expression of the rule and its sense is only a part of the 
language-game: following the rule. (p. 186) 


But if the special interest claimed for this volume by the 
editors is justified, we would expect the discussion to be sub- 
stantive as well as illustrative: some light should be shed on philo- 
sophical problems in the foundations of mathematics proper. For 
this reason we will confine attention to Wittgenstein’s views about 
mathematical ways of talking, leaving aside those portions of the 
book which repeat and elaborate the [nvestigations.* 


It should be mentioned at the outset that Wittgenstein is 
concerned with a very specialized part of mathematics. (1) By 
“mathematics” he means calculating procedures, and (2) by “the 
foundations of mathematics,” he means, at least when the phrase 
is used polemically, Principia Mathematica (hereafter, “PM”), or 
some closely related system such as Frege’s. The first idea is 
likely to elicit little sympathy from most mathematicians or 
logicians; nothing Wittgenstein says would lead one to guess that 
abstract algebra and the theory of games are part of mathematics. 
(“The role of the proposition: ‘I must have miscalculated’. It is 
really the key to an understanding of the foundations’ of mathe- 
matics” (p. 111).) And the second idea has probably not been 
held seriously by anyone for twenty-five years. But the target of 
Wittgenstein’s attack need not be any particular person; he seems 
rather to be arguing, in many places in the book, against a 
putative position which has a certain plausibility, namely, that 
PM and similar formalisms provide us with ideal languages in 


* It should be remarked that a few pages from the /nvestigations are 
reprinted here, and that much of the book consists of reflections closely 
similar to those of the Investigations on “following the rule.” The latter 
concept has been much discussed both independently and in reviews. We 
have therefore felt justified in neglecting these topics in favor of those more 
closely associated with classical work in the “foundations of mathematics.” 
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which to discuss mathematics, in a way that rescues us completely 
from the vagueness and ambiguity of ordinary English prose. 


The curse of the invasion of mathematics by mathematical logic is 
that now any proposition can be represented in a mathematical sym- 
bolism, and this makes us feel obliged to understand it. Although of 
course this method of writing is nothing but the translation of vague 
ordinary prose. (p. 155) 


The idea that PM (or any other formalism) is an ideal 
language which we use in place of a natural language can arise 
easily from a number of sources. (1) It is certainly suggested by 
the logicist thesis: “The fact that all Mathematics is Symbolic 
Logic is one of the greatest discoveries of our age; and when this 
fact has been established, the remainder of the principles of mathe- 
matics consists in the analysis of Symbolic Logic itself.”° 
(2) Current standards of rigor in mathematics require that papers 
be so written that proofs could, with little difficulty, be carried out 
in some system of formalized set theory. And this suggests that 
though we do talk in the informal way, we always could say it in 
the ideal way, using the ideal language. (3) Perhaps more 
important, the notion seems to arise inevitably in the course of 
teaching mathematical logic. At the outset we are at pains to 
insist that steps not be put down simply because they seem reason- 
able; we require that each step be justified by citing a rule 
explicitly. But then in the interest of drawing attention to the 
interpretation of the formalism, we have students give formal 
proofs of expressions with intuitively plausible interpretations. 
Again the idea is suggested that the formal system is a language 
we are using. 

But in thinking in this way we are likely to lose sight of the 
fact that throughout the whole process we have been speaking 
English (or English supplemented with a few technical terms). 
We specified the axioms and rules in English, we discussed the 
interpretation in English, and even what we proved was expressed 
in an English sentence, for example, “‘p> p’ is a theorem of PM.” 
And having learned techniques for proving (in English) sentences 


* Bertrand Russell, The Principles of Mathematics, 2nd ed. (Lon- 
don, 1950), p. 5. 
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of the form “z is a theorem of S,” we now drop that sort of inquiry 
as elementary, and turn to subtler and more interesting questions 
about S, asking if it is consistent, complete, and so on. The 
point is that formal systems are not (or are only incidentally) 
systems to prove things in, they are systems to prove things about. 
And these proofs are carried out in whatever natural language we 
have in common—what Curry calls the “U-language.” * 


I do not mean that it would be impossible to use the formal 
systems as languages. One can readily admit (with Church,’ for 
example) that it is simply an historical accident that the syntax of 
English is as complicated, irregular, and open-ended as it is. We 
might instead have been taught from birth to speak a language 
with a more regular and logically simpler structure, like some of 
our artificial systems. But even if it is just an historical accident, 
it is still true that we are constrained by the circumstance to state 
explicit semantical and syntactical rules in a natural language—at 
the outset, at least. And the interpreted formalisms are then 
vague to the extent that the semantical rules are vague. What we 
actually learn from the procedure is not so much a new formal 
language to talk, as a new and more careful way of using the old 
informal language. The ideal of rigor in artificial languages is 
approximated more and more closely, but never reached. 


The point that we never escape completely from natural 
languages into ideal languages, where the air is purer, is an 
important one, and bears repetition (though it is certainly wrong 
to say, as Wittgenstein does, that “the method of writing is 
nothing but the translation of vague ordinary prose”). If we 
forget it, we may draw unjustified parallels between the informal 
language we use and the formal systems about which we talk; we 
might for example be misled into thinking that since a contradic- 
tion spoils a formal system, the Epimenides argument must spoil 
English. But 


* Haskell B. Curry, A Theory of Formal Deducibility (Notre Dame, 
1950), pp. 11-12. 

* Alonzo Church, “The Need for Abstract Entities in Semantic Anal- 
ysis,” Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, LXXX 
(1951), pp. 106-107. 
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Is there harm in the contradiction that arises when someone says: “I 
am lying.—So I am not lying.—So I am lying.—etc.”>? I mean: does 
it make our language less usable if in this case, according to the 
ordinary rules, a proposition yields its contradictory, and vice versa?— 
the proposition itself is unusable, and these inferences equally; but 
why should they not be made?—It is a profitless performance!—It is 
a language-game with some similarity to the game of thumb-catching. 
(p. 51) 


Contradictions do make formal systems uninteresting, but in 
natural languages we simply observe their oddness, and then 
ignore them, hoping—indeed feeling quite confident—that their 
presence in English does not infect our usual mathematical pro- 
cedures. Of course formal systems may suggest interesting mathe- 
matical problems, to be discussed in the idiom reserved for 
mathematical discourse in English. But problems about the syntax 
of formal systems remain mathematical problems; no ‘foundation’ 
has been given to anything: 


The mathematical problems of what is called foundations are no more 
the foundation of mathematics for us than the painted rock is the 
support of a painted tower. (p. 171) 


| would venture that this is the attitude of the overwhelming 
majority of contemporary working mathematicians, toward 
attempts to ‘ground’ mathematics in logic. The position also has 
certain affinities with Brouwerian intuitionism:* “. . . no science, 
in particular not philosophy or logic, can be a presupposition for 
mathematics.” " The motivation is of course different: Brouwer 
considers the “basic intuition of bare two-oneness” to be fun- 
damental to his conception of mathematics; Wittgenstein would 
certainly reject any such assertion. But they are agreed that 
“mathematical logic” is logic studied mathematically,” and that 


* Wittgenstein also agrees with intuitionists in questioning non-con- 
structive existence proofs. But again the motivation is different. Brouwer 
says that non-constructive proofs fail to establish existence; Wittgenstein 
says that we do not understand non-constructive proofs, or at least that we 
understand them differently, in the sense that we can’t do the same things 
with constructive and non-constructive proofs (pp. 146, 155). 

* S. C. Kleene, Introduction to Metamathematics (New York, 1951), 
p. 51 


** But by way of seeing that this is no longer an important issue as 
between Brouwerians and, e.g., Fregeans, we observe that Church, the 
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using mathematical techniques to study the syntax of artificial 
languages does not somehow count as “reducing” mathematics to 
logic. 

One might at this point object that few or no mature mathe- 
maticians or logicians are now confused on the latter point in 
precisely the way Wittgenstein envisages. No one was ever moved 
to give up speaking English because of the Epimenides argument 
—it is on the contrary just the sort of thing to stir up conversation. 
But I do not think this objection much to the point, even if it is 
true. Surely many people at one time or another (even Wittgen- 
stein himself at one time) have had misconceptions of the kind he 
discusses, and it is useful to clear them up. 


ee 

\t least it is useful to clear them up if no further confusions 
are created along the way. Unfortunately, in discussing the clas- 
sical work on the foundations of mathematics (I have in mind the 
movement beginning with Frege and Cantor, and continuing in 
Whitehead and Russell, Hilbert, and Gédel), confusion is created 
wholesale. Wittgenstein says he feels no antipathy toward these 
studies themselves, but only toward certain philosophical attitudes 
associated with them: 


My aim is to alter the attitude to contradiction and to consistency 
proofs. (Not to show that this proof shows something unimportant. 
How could that be so?) (p. 106) 


But some of the arguments designed to change our attitude toward 
contradictions indicate that Wittgenstein misunderstood both the 
content of and the motivation for a number of the results he dis- 
cusses at length. These are hard words to use of a major philos- 
opher; if true, they should be substantiated as fully as possible. 
What I shall do is to discuss his treatment, closely connected wit! 
his rejection of “logicism,” of Gédel’s theorem, as illustrative of a 
general misconception of the logicist and formalist programs. 





foremost contemporary representative of Frege's position, says that he “pre- 
fers the term ‘mathematical logic,’ understood as meaning logic treated 
by the mathematical method, especially the formal axiomatic or logistic 
method” (Introduction to Mathematical Logic [Princeton, 1956], footnote 
125). 
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The central idea of the theorem he puts as follows: 


I have constructed a proposition (I will use ‘P’ to designate it) in 
Russell’s symbolism, and by means of certain definitions and trans- 
formations it can be so interpreted that it says: ‘P is not provable in 
Russell’s system’. Must I not say that this proposition on the one 
hand is true, and on the other hand is unprovable? For suppose it 
were false; then it is true that it is provable. And that surely cannot 
be! And if it is proved, then it is proved that it is not provable. Thus 
it can only be true, but unprovable. (p. 50) 


This is not too inaccurate, as a rough paraphrase of Gédel’s 
argument, though two pivotal points in the proof are ignored, 
namely, the assumption that the system is consistent (which 
justifies the “And surely that cannot be!”), and the fact that it is 
constructive. But the ensuing discussion indicates that the point 
has been missed: 


Just as we ask: “‘provable’ in what system)”, so we must also ask: 
““true’ in what system?” ‘True in Russell’s system’ means, as was 
said: proved in Russell’s system; and ‘false in Russell's system’ 
means: the opposite has been proved in Russell’s system.—Now what 
does your “suppose it is false’ mean? In the Russell sense it means 
‘suppose the opposite is proved in Russell’s system’; if that is your 
assumption, you will now presumably give up the interpretation that 
it is unprovable. ... Further: if the proposition is supposed to be 
false in some other than the Russell sense, then it does not contradict 
this for it to be proved in Russell’s system. (p. 51) 


There are several remarks to make. 


(1) What is to be made of the claim that “True in Russell’s 
system’ means: proved" in Russell’s system”? For one thing, 
“true,” in the context of mathematical logic, is a semantical pre- 
dicate, and “proved” is syntactical. Given (a) a syntactical for- 
mulation of a system, under which certain expressions are prov- 
able, and (b) an interpretation of the system, under which certain 
expressions are true, we may wish to know whether all the truths 
are provable. If so, the syntactical system is said to be complete 
relatively to the interpretation; otherwise incomplete. The rough 
content of Gédel’s theorem is that if the truths are those of 
elementary arithmetic, and if provability is defined for a con- 
structive and consistent formal system, then not all true statements 


™ Of course this must be construed to mean “provable.” 
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are provable in that system—in particular, PM is incomplete in the 
sense described. 

Questions about completeness arise quite naturally in the 
course of studying formal systems; such questions are in fact very 
close to the heart of mathematical logic. But Wittgenstein seems 
to want to legislate this class of questions out of existence, and by 
peculiarly un-Wittgensteinian methods at that. For surely such 
use as the phrase “true in Russell’s system” has in the literature 
does not justify the remark under discussion. And it is in any 
event difficult to reconcile the comment with the claim that he 
is not saying that the proof “shews something unimportant.” If 
the proof does not show that truth outruns provability in PM 
(provided the system is consistent), then what of importance does 
it show? 

(2) When we “suppose it false” we do not mean to be sup- 
posing it unprovable; i.e., we are indeed supposing it false in 
“some other than [Wittgenstein’s] Russell sense.” But the claim 
that “if the proposition is supposed to be false in some other than 
the Russell sense, then it does not contradict this for it to be 
proved in Russell’s system,” again misses the point. The problem 
is to determine whether all those expressions which are false on 
the interpretation are provably false in the formal system. Or in 
Wittgenstein’s eccentric terminology, to determine whether all 
falsehoods in “some other than the Russell sense” are also false- 
hoods in the alleged “Russell sense.” Gédel’s answer is that they 
are not; and this fact can hardly be disposed of by confusing 
truth with provability. 

(3) Nor is the fact trivial, as Wittgenstein suggests in an 
adjacent passage: 


“But may there not be true propositions which are written in this 
symbolism, but are not provable in Kussell’s system?”—‘True propo- 
sitions,’ hence propositions which are true in another system, i.e. can 
rightly be asserted in another game. Certainly; why should there not 
be such propositions; or rather: why should not propositions—of 
physics, e.g.—be written in Russell’s symbolism? (p. 50) 


The answer to the last question is trivially that Russell’s 
symbolism does not contain symbols for the required non-logical 
notions, e. g., that of mass. But even if we allow that PM be 
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extended so as to express propositions of physics, the point is 
missed again. If Gédel’s theorem showed only what Wittgenstein 
suggests (that there are unprovable truths expressible in PM), it 
would indeed be trivial. But the point is that PM was written in 
the hope, at the time quite reasonable, of showing that “all Mathe- 
matics is Symbolic Logic,” which entails that all truths of arith- 
metic should be provable. We are not interested in the fact that 
there is some true proposition not provable in PM; we are inter- 
ested rather in the fact that there is a proposition we hoped would 
be provable, which is unprovable if the system is consistent. 

The reader may at this juncture feel that | am being unduly 
harsh in taking Wittgenstein to task for failure to discuss com- 
petently what is, after all, simply an example, and a rather abstruse 
and technical one to boot. But this charge would fail to take into 
account the role of examples in Wittgenstein’s method. If we 
“look not to the meaning, but to the use,” then we must get an 


idea of the use by detailed discussion and comparison of examples. 


And in this case Wittgenstein proposes to shed general light on an 
important locution in metamathematics: 
However queer it sounds, my task as far as concerns Gédel’s proof 
seems merely to consist in making clear what such a proposition as: 
“Suppose this could be proved’”’ means in mathematics. (p. 177) 


But we are in point of clarity worse off after Wittgenstein’s 
account than before. 


Even supposing that the foregoing argument could be patched 
up without losing such force as it has, it is still doubtful whether 
one would want to draw Wittgenstein’s moral: 


Let us suppose I prove the unprovability (in Russell’s system) of P; 
then by this proof I have proved P. ow if this proof were one in 
Russell's system—I should in that case have proved at once that it 
belonged and did not belong to Russell’s system.—That is what comes 
of making up such sentences.—But there is a contradiction here!— 
Well, then there is a contradiction here. Does it do any harm here? 
(p. 51) 
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In the first place, the conclusion to draw would not be that P 
at once “belonged and did not belong” to Russell’s system, but 
rather that Russell’s system was inconsistent, a possibility for 
which we are always prepared in the absence of a consistency 
proof. But more important, it is difficult to reconcile Wittgen- 
stein’s “so what” attitude toward contradictions in mathematics 
with his own view of language-games. 

It is in some ways instructive to compare language to a game. 
One is led thereby to notice that the playing-pieces (words) and 
the rules (grammar) are in part arbitrary. One is also led to 
notice that in both cases there are “moves” that are not permitted; 
one can violate rules of grammar as well as game rules. One notes 
also that in both cases there are “winning positions.” In an argu- 
ment, viewed as a verbal game, we have vague criteria for telling 
which disputant, if either, won. And as Wittgenstein remarks, 
what constitutes winning depends on the game. “What is called 
‘losing’ in chess may constitute winning in another game.” (p. 51) 
We may, as he suggests, want to produce contradictions for 
aesthetic reasons, say, and who is to deny us the privilege? 

But now why can’t we have a language-game in which one 
of the principal components of the winning situation would be 
avoidance of contradiction? I suggest that mathematics could be 
viewed as just such a game by Wittgenstein, but he distrusts the 
idea: 


But if you say “The point isn't understanding at all. Mathematical 
propositions are only positions in a game” that too is nonsense! 
‘Mathematics’ is not a sharply delimited concept. (p. 155) 

But surely ‘mathematics’ is no less sharply delimited than 
‘speaking English’; if the latter can be regarded as a language- 
game, why not the former? And the fact that avoidance of con- 
tradiction is held essential by mathematicians is viewed as some- 
how perverse: 

‘Contradiction destroys the calculus’—what gives it this special posi- 

tion? With a little imagination, I believe, it can certainly be demo- 

lished. (p. 170) 

(nd again: 


Contradiction. Why just this one bogy? ‘That is surely very sus- 
picious. (p. 130) 
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In trying to alter our attitudes toward contradictions, he sometimes 
seems to be recommending that we stop playing the consistency- 
game altogether: 


‘But didn’t the contradiction make Frege's logic useless for giving a 
foundation to arithmetic?’ Yes, it did. But then, who said that it 
had to be useful for this purpose? (p. 171) 


The straightforward answer to the last question is “Frege 
did,” and Peano, Russell, Whitehead, and Hilbert, agreed in spirit. 
Wittgenstein’s question indicates that he failed to grasp the 
motivation for the whole enterprise; i.e., he misunderstood the 
putative “winning position.” The problem considered, in the 
guise of “Hilbert’s program,” was to find a consistent, constructive 
formal system in which all truths of classical mathematics could 
be proved. Gédel showed that the game had no winning position. 
Now it may be true that some writers, on the basis of a super- 
ficial familiarity with Gédel’s result, tried to make something of a 
mystery of it. And it is no doubt in part against such writers that 
Wittgenstein is aiming his remarks (though one frequently wishes 
documentation; his opponent is always anonymous). But the way 
to dispel the mystery is not to belittle the result, or to argue that 
it doesn’t show what it seems to show. Nor is it to suggest that 
the game is not worth the candle. Nor, finally, is it to use abusive 
ad hominem devices. (The phrase “the curse of mathematical 
logic” occurs no less than seven times; and he also remarks on 
“The superstitious fear and awe of mathematicians in face of con- 
tradiction” (p. 53). Adopting Wittgenstein’s own analogy, one 
might as well say “The superstitious fear and awe of chess players 
in the face of checkmate.’’) 

The way to dispel the mystery is to see the result as a straight- 
forward unprovability theorem, on all fours with the theorem to 
the effect that one cannot trisect an arbitrary angle with straight- 
edge and compasses. Indeed, the theorem is not even particularly 
surprising, once one gets over the initial shock. If we carefully 
limit the tools we use (to straightedge and compasses, or to con- 
structive methods of definition), then it is not terribly surprising 
to find that there are things that cannot be done with these 
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methods (trisecting an arbitrary angle, or proving an arbitrary 
arithmetical truth). 


* 
** 


It is hard to avoid the conclusion that Wittgenstein failed to 
understand clearly the problems with which workers in the founda- 
tions have been concerned. Nor, I think, did he appreciate the 
real bearing of the results on the logistic thesis. For Gédel’s 
theorem, and the line of development it culminates, have more 
often been cited in favor of Wittgenstein’s position concerning the 
relation of logic to mathematics (“It is the use outside mathe- 
matics, and so the meaning of the signs, that makes the sign-game 
into mathematics” (p. 133). “The idea of the mechanization of 
mathematics. The fashion of the axiomatic system” (p. 168)). 
Thus Post in 1944: 


[Gédel’s theorems] implicitly, in all probability, justify the general- 
ization that every symbolic logic is incomplete. . . . The conclusion 
is unescapable that even for such a fixed, well defined body of 
mathematical propositions, mathematical thinking is, and must 
remain, essentially creative. To the writer’s mind, this conclusion 
must inevitably result in at least a partial reversal of the entire 
axiomatic trend of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
with a return to meaning and truth as being of the essence of 
mathematics. ** 


And Rogers in 1957: 


[the undecidability results of Gédel and Church] ended the dream 
of Leibniz (and, to a certain extent, of Hilbert) of finding a mechanical 
method for solving all mathematical problems. * 


In short, the principal trouble with these Remarks is that they 
are directed to the battles of twenty-five to fifty years ago—and 
the battle lines are no longer drawn where they once were. Iron- 
ically, the abandonment of the logicist and formalist programs, 
against which so much of Wittgenstein’s polemic is addressed, 
was brought about not by dismissing the investigations as point- 


* E. L. Post, “Recursively Enumerable Sets of Positive Integers and 
Their Decision Problems,” Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, 
L (1944), p. 295. 

** Hartley Rogers, Jr., Theory of Recursive Functions and Effective 
Computability, vol. | (mimeographed) (Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1957), p. 14. 
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less or perverse, but by taking them seriously. Wittgenstein has 
had a profound impact on twentieth-century philosophy, though 
it has been exerted through his students rather than his writings. 
(Even the content of the Investigations was in large part familiar 
to us before its publication, though perhaps in a “more or less 
mangled and watered down” form, as Wittgenstein charges.) But 
it is very doubtful whether this application of his method to 
questions in the foundations of mathematics will contribute sub- 
stantially to his reputation as a philosopher. 


Yale University. 





SIGNS OF INTEGRATION IN RECENT PSYCHOLOGY 
V. J. MCGILL 


eens Borinc remarked some time ago that the American 
Psychological Association is growing alarmingly, far more rapidly 
than is the general population. At the present rate of growth, he 
said, it is only a matter of time until every man, woman and child 
in the country is a member. This witticism has its serious side. 
Along with the extraordinary expansion has gone an increasing 
specialization, departmentalization, and fragmentation. This is 
reflected in meetings of the Association, which offer programs 
ranging all the way from neuro-physiology to dream analysis and 
personnel problems, with the result that a member usually attends 
two or three sessions close to his field of interest, and lets the rest 
go. Leading textbooks in general psychology seem to compete to 
see which can include the greatest diversity of subject-matter in 
the first course, and are always tacking on sections or chapters on 
child and social psychology, abnormal psychology, and psycho- 
therapy, which have very little visible relation to what went be- 
fore. Whereas textbooks in the most successful sciences grow 
shorter, those in general psychology are becoming prodigious. 


The Atomising of Psychology 


The proliferation of American psychology into many separate 
departments, prima facie at least only loosely related, is illustrated 
by A. A. Roback’s recent survey, Present-Day Psychology,’ where 
40 specialists outline developments in as many “general” subjects 
of psychology. The first nine contributions, which are described 
as “topical departments,” deal with Neurology, Sensation, Percep- 
tion, Cognitive Processes, Attention, Memory, Emotion, and Per- 
sonality, to which are added the almost forgotten subject of 
Character. There follow papers on eleven branches, namely, 
Child, Educational, Animal, Comparative, Abnormal, Social and 
Applied psychology ,and Psychometry and Adolescence. The sur- 


* (New York, 1955), xiv, 995 pp. 
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prise entries are Military Psychology, Parapsychology, and Con- 
temporary Histories of Psychology. The next 12 chapters appear 
under the caption Dynamic and Clinical Psychology and deal with 
a variety of psychotherapeutic methods and problems. Those 
which report recent experimental work, such as “Mid-century 
Psychodynamics,” “Hypnotherapy,” and “Present-Day Psychology 
of Speech,” have the most novelty and interest. The next section 
of the book, called “Methods,” is ludicrously weak, consisting of 
only two articles, the one a competent paper on statistics, and the 
other a suggestive but off-beat essay on what the author calls 
“Integrational Psychology.” The remainder of the book is 
devoted to “borderland” topics, such as the psychology of art, 
literature, aesthetic judgment, values, and religion. 

What is disappointing of course is not the dispersion of 
psychology into so many diverse subjects, but their apparent lack 
of relation to a central core of laws and theories. The topics of 
psychology, such as sensation, perception, cognition and emotion, 
which are treated in the first section of the present book, do not 
appear to constitute a general base for the branches of psychology, 
for clinical psychology, nor for the so-called borderland subjects. 
The branch—-Animal and Comparative Psychology—does not carry 
over from general psychology a basic theory of learning, which it 
then adapts or applies to its own special field. On the contrary, 
contemporary theory of learning, or rather theories, have been 
largely evolved within this branch. Similarly, Psychometrics, 
Child Psychology, and Applied and Social Psychology have, to a 
great extent, developed their own principles and methods. 

John Dewey took the view, which has many adherents, that 
Social Psychology embraces the whole field of psychology. The 
same claim, in effect, is often made for clinical psychology, and 
one can read thousands of pages of analysis in this field without 
finding one reference to general psychology, in the academic 
sense. The latter, it is sometimes held, deals with part-processes 
which have little relevance to the whole man and his practical 
problems. Even special subjects within the field of clinical or 
medical psychology tend to engulf the whole field. Dr. Emil 
Froeschels opens his instructive article, “Present-Day Psychology 
of Speech” with the statement: “This tremendous topic, almost 
identical with psychology as a whole, since most of the psycholog- 
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ical topics are at least accompanied by speech, can only be dis- 
cussed here in brief outline” (Ibid., p. 773). The various psycho- 
analytic methods, such as the Freudian, the Adlerian, and the 
Rankian, each evolves its own over-all view of the human mind, 
and little attempt is made to resolve the differences by appeal to 
the experimental psychology of the academy. J. L. Moreno, in 
his article “Sociodrama and Sociatry” Ibid., pp. 679-686), sup- 
ports his contentions by some 100 references, practically all to 
clinical theories and findings. Horney and Fromm are also not 
obviously indebted to academic psychology, but seem to excogitate 
a general psychology from their own clinical experience, and their 
own socioeconomic and historical observations. It is noteworthy 
that clinical psychologists so often lack not only interest but also 
training in academic psychology. 

Two recent books, which come to hand, illustrate these tend- 
encies. One has the impression that Dr. Edward Hitschmann’s 
Great Men, Psychoanalytic Studies,* although it represents psycho- 
analytic biography at its best, owes nothing to the psychology 
carried on in the universities. In probing the inner mind of great 
men, such as Schopenhauer, Goethe and Eckermann, Samuel 
Johnson, Boswell, Brahms, and Swedenborg, the author employs 
an intuitive method supported by a great deal of clinical experience 
—his own and that of others. One does not expect careful controls 
in this area, but some consideration might have been given to 
alternatives. The failure to test psychoanalytic theories against 
alternative theories which might fully or in part account for the 
same phenomena is characteristic and seems to be completely out 
of line, not only with the experimental ideal of psychology, but 
also with the norms of scholarly biography. 

Dr. Hitschmann says of his essay on Schopenhauer, first 
published in 1913, that “I was able to show why Schopenhauer 
developed into a philosopher, and why he formulated the principles 
of his particular philosophical system.” It must be admitted that 
Schopenhauer is a textbook case for psychoanalytical interpreta- 
tion, and that the author marshals his facts with ease and skill, 
but nowhere in his essay does he discuss the arguments Schopen- 
hauer advanced in support of his conclusions, or consider the 


2 (New York, 1956) 
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possibility that the philosopher may have been motivated, in part 
at least, by their plausibility or weight. In fact, the author treats 
Schopenhauer not as a knower who, like himself, can distinguish 
the valid and the probable on their own merits, but as if he were 
a patient, whose conclusions are significant only in so far as they 
point to causes. The only exception the author admits is where 
Schopenhauer anticipates certain psychoanalytic insights. 

Failure to come to terms with alternative explanations is 
illustrated throughout. Describing Schopenhauer’s youthful 
journey to Italy, and his sad reflections on the ruins of the glorious 
past and on the brevity of life, and his unhappiness at viewing the 
wretched lot of the convicts, the author remarks that such melan- 
choly moods are often found in the early history of neurotics. 
Similarly, in rebuttal of Schopenhauer’s own disavowal of homo- 
sexuality, the author points to the feminine, motherly role he 
assumed in relation to his own work, as when he said “I am blessed 
with the fruit of my own being.” According to the author, “this 
picture corresponds to the assumption of passive homosexuality 
which we often see develop as a consequence of excessive love for 
the feared father. In Schopenhauer’s case this unconscious homo- 
sexuality must have been intensified by his rejection of women 
(i.e., the mother)” (Ibid., p. 60). 

In spite of his neglect of noetic motivation, Dr. Hitschmann 
throws a great deal of light on the anxieties and motives of the 
philosopher. His other biographical sketches are scantier, but 
also entertaining, perhaps more so than if the methodological cir- 
cumspection we have been talking about had been observed. 

If Hitschmann’s book overlooks the fact that philosophers, 
poets, composers, and biographers have motivations specific to 
their métier, Dr. D. A. Stuart’s Preface to Empathy’® seems to 
forget that there are many psychological mechanisms besides 
empathy. Citing authorities such as Lipps, Bergson, Scheler, 
and Freud, the author gives the following “formal definition” of 
empathy: It is a “deliberate identification with another, promot- 
ing one’s knowledge of the other as of oneself in striving to under- 
stand what is now foreign but which one may imagine, curbed by 


* (New York, 1956). 
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the other’s responses, to be something similar to one’s own experi- 
ence” (Ibid., p. 12). Were it not for the words “deliberate iden- 
tification” this might almost be taken to be a general description of 
how we learn about others. The definition is much too broad, 
for identification is not sharply distinguished from non-identifica- 
tion. On the other hand, the word “deliberate” makes it too 
narrow, since it excludes from the province of empathy the 
involuntary identifications which play such an important part in 
ethics, aesthetics, and gregarious living. In the nature of the 
case empathy is difficult to pin down as something definite and 
consistent, and the author’s penchant for tacking on honorary 
titles, such as “creative” and “making for good will” does not 
make it any easier to deal with it empirically. Things could have 
been a lot clearer if a more serious effort had been made to dis- 
tinguish empathy from other types of learning, and to provide 
some objective criterion of the difference. Yet in spite of this 
criticism, the book should serve to introduce the general reader to 
the subject of empathy, which was after all what it was probably 
intended to do. 


These two books, the one in the general area of medical psy- 
chology, the other in the field of philosophical psychology, both 
illustrate the need for some integration of whole-man psychology 
with part-process psychology. The general question is whether 
psychology is becoming a colony of cells, or evolving into a chord- 
ate of some kind. 


2. Trends Toward Unity in Psychology 


Professor Clarence Leuba, in his chapter of Roback’s book 
(pp. 849 ff.), which he calls “Integrational Psychology,” scores 
the dispersion and lack of coherence in contemporary psychology, 
and compares it unfavorably with the state of the science at the 
time of James. Could it be that the exclusion of philosophy from 
psychology after James had something to do with the decline of 
coherence? As a symptom of disorganization Leuba points out 
that specialists in different fields are often so far apart that one 
does not know what the others are talking about, and little attempt 
is made to integrate the studies of the common subject—man. 
He cites the chaotic, unplanned duplication of materials in courses 
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and textbooks, and the bewildering accumulation of findings and 
theories without any articulate relation to other areas of psychol- 
ogy, to which, however, they are obviously related in some way 
or other. There is tolerance and variety enough. Titchener has 
long since ceased to dominate the picture, and neither Gestalt nor 
Hull's behavioristic system has taken over, but neither has psy- 
chology become an integrated science. 

Leuba paints a black picture but also sees a few rays of hope. 
“Though clinical psychology is a specialty,” he says, “it has 
brought a new point of view which has begun to infiltrate general 
psychology” (Roback, p. 852). As a result, he says, some 
experimentalists in the field of learning have recently applied their 
theories to psychotherapy, and he cites Mowrer (Learning Theory 
and Personality Dynamics) and Dollard and Miller (Personality 
and Psychotherapy) as examples. Unfortunately, Mowrer’s theory 
is so original and exotic, and that of Dollard and Miller, so strictly 
Hullian, that neither has any chance of general acceptance. Leuba 
also cites Skinner’s Science and Human Behavior, which is also 
integrational, in the sense that it applies one type of explanation 
all the way from rat-runs to religion, but the base of this book is 
also too narrow and reductionist for most psychologists. It will 
probably turn out that Jules Masserman * has made a much more 
lasting contribution to the liaison of animal experimentation and 
psychiatry. 

There are many other instances of integration in contemporary 
psychology, which are not mentioned by Leuba. For one thing, it 
is no longer feasible to maintain the artificial separation of Per- 
ception, Learning, and Emotion; this is well illustrated by the 
articles on these subjects in Roback’s current book. The article 
on Perception, by Professor Paul Bakan, refers to accumulating 
evidence that perception is really a learning process. There is 
brief mention of D. O. Hebb’s brilliant book, The Organization of 
Behavior (1949), which argues that recent findings in various 
fields, consistent with neurophysiological probabilities, imply that 
perception of even the simplest figures requires a considerable 


* Behaviour and Neurosis (Chicago, 1943), Principles of Dynamic Psy- 
chiatry (Philadelphia, 1946), ““Neuroses in Monkeys: A preliminary Report 
of Observations” (with Curtis Pechtel) in Annals of the New York Academy 
of Science, LVI (Feb., 1953). 
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time to learn, and that when perception seems to involve no learn- 
ing, this is because the learning process is going on in the 
cell-assemblies of the cerebrum and occurs too rapidly to be per- 
ceived. Hebb’s brain-model was admittedly too simple to account 
for the perception of more complex figures, but it was an 
impressive beginning. At the same time, the neurophysiologists, 
W. 8. McCulloch* and W. Pitts have been developing more com- 
plicated models, in which feed-back and readjustment are as 
important as input (stimulation), and continually alter it. Bakan 
also mentions other experimentalists who have contributed in 
various ways to this merger of perception and learning, namely, 
Bruner and Postman, Ames, Cantril, Boring, and Brunswik. A 
full and analytical account of theories of perception which have 
this tendency, together with bibliographies, is to be found in 
F. W. Allport’s Theories of Perception and the Concept of Struc- 
ture (1955). 

The recent equating of perception and learning is a principal 
theme of the chapter on Perception, but it is also very prominent 
in the chapter on Cognitive Processes, which is written by 
T. K. Karwoski of Dartmouth. “The ‘assumptions’ of Ames and 
the ‘hypotheses’ of Bruner and Postman equate perception and 
thinking” he points out, but adds that “the signs and symbols are 
not those of rational thought which can be delayed and mani- 
pulated. They act swiftly and unconsciously.” But the difference, 
it would seem, is a matter of degree. Experiments by Ames and 
Cantril, Bruner and Postman, for example, not to speak of earlier 
experiments in phenomenal constancy, exhibit delay, indecision 
and choice in perception—i.e., in recognizing, grasping, sizing-up 
or taking the measure of the percept. On the other hand, think- 
ing of the intuitive type involves a minimum of delay and mani- 
pulation. Many lines of evidence seem to imply that what is called 
perception is also learning; and though there are wide differences, 
they are differences within a single process. Even psychologists 
who do not wish to go this far, and want to emphasize psycho- 


* See, for example, McCulloch's Finality and Form (Springfield, 1946), 
and his discussions in Cybernetics, Circular and Feedback Mechanisms in 
Biological and Social Systems, Transactions of the Tenth Conference (New 
York, 1955). 
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physics, are obliged to acknowledge that learning is at least the 
sine qua non even of perceptions which appear to be automatic. 

In the field of learning more and more attention has been 
given to the stimulus side of the learning process. Liddell and 
Gannt, Donald Snygg and Masserman are among those who have 
been particularly concerned to understand how the experimental 
set-up looks to the experimental animal, and to compare it with 
the animal’s natural environment. Pavlov had years before dis- 
covered that animals undergoing conditioning had already been 
conditioned to the experimental situation. Studying learning in 
rats, investigators have taken into account slight markings in 
maze-runs which, though not readily visible to the human eye, 
may serve the rat as cues. In some formulations, the difference 
between the rat before and after learning is simply that in the 
latter case he responds to the “right” cues, i.e., the biologically 
efficient or preferential cues. For Tolman the cognitive factors 
are built into perception, and are not something separate. For 
Gestalt, learning is a reorganization or restructuring of perceptual 
wholes, which must be given a noetic interpretation. The inter- 
weaving of learning and perception in various accounts could be 
illustrated at some length, but the point is not that perception is 
based on or utilizes learning and vice versa, but that the two 
processes are turning out to be one. When the one is studied 
properly, the other is also studied. 

Attention (set), memory, and emotion are also being regarded 
as indivisibly related in this same process, and this is also illustrated 
in Roback’s book. Several remarks made by Dr. William Galt in 
his chapter on “Attention and Memory” are pertinent. According 
to Dollard and Miller, he reminds us, “thoughts can be manipulated 
to exactly the extent to which attention responses can be directed 
and concentrated,” and according to N. L. Munn “attending and 
perceiving are in some respects indistinguishable ... What one 
psychologist discusses as fluctuations of attention, another’ dis- 
cusses as fluctuations of perception . . . In all cases the end product 
is the same.” And speaking of attention and emotion Nina Bull 
says that they “can, and should, be studied in relation to each 
other as parts of one operation.” 

There is of course a big literature on the part that sets play in 
learning, in perception and recall, which shows in a cumulative 
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way that sets are an essential phase of each. With the fairly 
recent merger of sets and hypotheses in the enlarged hypothesis 
theory of Bruner and Postman,’ sets assume even greater impor- 
tance, explaining what they did before and also what hypotheses 
explain. But set in this enlarged sense is also equivalent to 
Tolman’s “expectancy,” and is not very different; oddly enough, 
from Hull’s “habit strength.”" Indeed, the most contrary theories 
seem to be stateable in terms of hypothesis theory, especially when 
hypotheses are interpreted as sets. And it goes almost without 
saying that memory too is readily assimiliable. John Dewey, 
among philosophers, always seemed to be on strong ground when 
he insisted that memory, as a cognitive process, is a hypothesis to 
be confirmed, and this view is also implicit in the intentional 
analysis of Husserl. 

The key role of emotion in perception, as in other psycho- 
logical processes, has also been greatly emphasized. The hypoth- 
esis theory is representative of recent efforts to explain what the 
subject perceives in terms of his fears, interests, usage, and habits. 
Thresholds and recognition were found to be influenced in critical 
experiments, such as that of McGinnies in 1949. Emotion is shown 
to be selective and determinative of percepts, or at least of their 
meaning and effect on the perceiving subject. Although occasional 
influence of emotion on perception has long since been recognized, 
the phenomenon is now being certified carefully over a larger area, 
and is being given more basic formulations. 

One is tempted to think that psychology is on the verge of a 
great unification of its basic subjects. The inseparability of emo- 
tion and cognitive processes is clearly asserted by recent theories 
of emotion, as also by theories of learning. This is briefly dis- 
cussed by Professor Magda Arnold, in her chapter of Roback’s 
book. She points out that for Michotte “emotion depends on an 
immediate estimate of the function of the object in relation to the 
subject.” Indeed in man, who not only feels, but also thinks and 


* J. S. Bruner and L. Postman, “Tension and Tension-release as 
Organizing Factors in Perception,” Journal of Personality, XV (1947), 300- 
308; and “Symbolic Value as an Organizing Factor in Perception,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, XXVII, 203-208. 

’ F. H. Allport, Theories of Perception and the Concept of Structure 
(New York, 1955), p. 450. 
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knows, emotions have “an intellectual aspect.” For Gemelli also 
feeling is supplemented by “an intellectual evaluation of the situa- 
tion.” In Professor Arnold’s own theory, which has been ex- 
pounded in various places and will soon be set forth in a large 
volume, Emotion and Personality, cognition is essential through- 
out. Emotion involves an assessment of the more or less specific 
hazards and promises of the situation, and often a reevaluation of 
it in the light of the subject's first response to it. 

Becoming aware of our own fright, and of what it means in 
the given situation, we respond not only to the fearful object but 
also to our fear of it. As a consequence, the fright may become 
more intense or may be superseded by another emotion. We may 
become angry with ourselves, defiant, or resigned. But in any 
case the emotion cannot be described by attitude alone; we must 
recognize that there are no intransitive attitudes but only attitudes 
about something or other, and this involves a cognitive apprecia- 
tion of the situation and of our response to it. Professor Arnold's 
theory brings us back to an older view that emotions can be 
regarded as non-cognitive only when their descriptive content is 
ignored. 

In consonance with this theory the same author has worked 
out a plausible physical model, in which the cerebrum, not the 
hypothalamus, is the source of emotional processes. In criticizing 
the Cannon theory, according to which the cerebrum is the 
inhibitor of emotion, she adduces evidence for her own view 
according to which it is “excitatory.” 

The close relation between learning and the pathology of 
emotions has been increasingly recognized. Interest in the subject 
gained momentum after Pavlov’s discovery that the ordinary 
routine of conditioning could produce “neurotic” behavior in the 
dog. In recent years similar aberrations have been produced in 
rats, cats, goats, monkeys, and other animals, with some few 
experiments by Erickson and others performed on human beings, 
and, as is well known, a big literature in the field has accumulated. 
The phenomenon is important in the present connection because 
in almost all cases the abnormal behavior is superinduced by 
certain variations in the conditioning or problem-solving setup. 
Either the task to be learned is made gradually too difficult for the 
capacity of the animal, or conflicting signals are introduced which 
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produce frustration from which the animal cannot escape by 
flight. A most important rapprochement has thus come about 
between what seemed to be widely separated fields of psychology 
—conditioning (and trial and check, etc). and psychopathology— 
and we have the encouraging spectacle of clinicians who deal with 
disturbance of emotion and experimentalists whose field is learn- 
ing conferring together about what appears to them, in basic 
respects, to be the same phenomenon. 

Though the followers of Freud usually put up considerable 
resistance to the idea that neuroses are learned and that psycho- 
analysis is a process of relearning, there is a great deal to support 
it in Freud himself. Alexander and French even speak of it as 
Freud’s concept. They say: 


The more attention it focusses upon the patient's present prob- 
lems, the more apparent becomes the value of Freud’s concept of 
therapy as a process of reeducation, the resumption of an interrupted 
learning process. This concept of psychotherapy should be the guid- 
ing principle of every therapist in his attempt to understand and direct 
the therapeutic process. * 


The idea has also the support of Masserman, a psychiatrist who 
has carried out a series of learning experiments with animals, in 
order to clarify the origin, nature and cure of neurotic behavior.’ 
Dollard and Miller insist that symptoms are learned like other 
habits, and consistently refer to the psychoanalytic patient as a 
“student,” and the analyst, as a “teacher”; and Skinner also uses 
throughout the language which belongs to the field of learning."’ 
Otto Rank had long since recognized that learning is the essential 
process, but now we find it emphasized by some of the most recent 
developments in the field. Evidently, if experimentalists in the 
area of animal learning need the insights of psychotherapists, as 
Paul Schilder once pointed out, psychotherapists (as Pavlov con- 
tended in his reply to Schilder) are certainly dependent on the 
careful research in the foundations of learning. 


* Franz Alexander and Thomas Morton French, Psychoanalytic The- 
rapy (New York, 1946), p. 92. 

* Behavior and Neurosis. 

‘° Personality and Psychotherapy. 

‘* Science and Human Behavior. 
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As the clinical psychologists have come to outnumber the 
academic psychologists in the American Psychological Association, 
their whole-man-practical approach to problems has become more 
influential. In a sketchy and rather impressionistic review, we 
have attempted to show that the separation of the basic subjects 
of psychology—Perception, Learning or Cognitive Processes, 
Attention, Memory, and Emotion—is increasingly difficult to 
maintain. A more extended discussion could, we believe, docu- 
ment the claim that none of these subjects can be adequately 
described or studied apart from some or all of the others. If the 
tendency we have been discussing is a historical fact, the future of 
psychological research would appear to lie in the cooperative work 
of research teams, such as that of H. A. Murray at Harvard,” so 
ordered that each expert investigates the common subject from the 
vantage point of his own skill and specialty, and then compares 
his results with those of the others. If true, this development 
should have some interest for philosophers, since philosophy is 
also seeking some mediation of the conflict between its analytic 
and its synoptic approach to man. 


Institute for Philosophical Research. 


** Explorations in Personality (New York, 1938). 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ANDREW USHENKO: | 
ANDREW J. RECK 


1. Introduction 


“The purpose of thought is to move and not to stagnate,” 
Ushenko wrote in his programmatic first book The Logic of Events 
(University of California Publications in Philosophy, vol. 12, 
1929, p. 33). In accord with this injunction to think persistently 
and creatively Ushenko, during a career of teaching at the uni- 
versities of California, Michigan, Princeton, and Indiana, developed 
a novel system of philosophy. From The Logic of Events which, 
despite its tentativeness and sketchiness, set the theme of time that 
was to preoccupy him throughout his life, he went on to explore 
and imaginatively reconstruct the philosophy of nature, logic, 
metaphysics, and art. His versatility and scope as a philosopher 
were demonstrated as his argument, always profuse in imagery 
and speculative daring in the dialectical Logic of Events, conformed 
to the stern discipline of mathematical physics in The Philosophy 
of Relativity (London, 1937) and of symbolic logic in The Theory 
of Logic: An Introductory Text (New York, 1936) and The Prob- 
lems of Logic (London, 1941). But never was he intimidated. In 
defense of speculative philosophy he struck out against the 
positivists in science, the postulationists in logic, and the anti- 
metaphysicians everywhere. More than this, he persisted in the 
clarification and elaboration of a flexible, viable, consistent, and 
original line of thought. 


Ushenko’s speculative vision opened on the problem of time 
and its relation to logic. Profoundly concerned about the theme 
of time—the theme that intrinsically defines romantic irration- 
alism—he yet endeavored to vindicate within the bounds of 
temporality the sovereignty of logic so essential to the continuance 
of classical philosophy. The dual preoccupation with time and 
logic urged him into the fields of symbolic logic and relativity 
physics. From the flux of unrepeatable events he disengaged the 
laws of logic and the propositions of scientific discourse, while at 
the same time he sought to keep both orders of entity united 
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without injury to either. He ventured into nature as disclosed by 
contemporary physics and selected the category of event to 
supplant substance. He undertook to expound a metaphysics of 
events, grappled with the problem of the unity not only of nature 
but of the singular events that make up nature, and fixed upon the 
overarching structure of the space-time of relativity physics to 
resolve the problem. But this did not suffice. The metaphysical 
vision at work in these early books glimpsed at moments a prin- 
ciple beyond time, beyond propositions, beyond events—the 
principle of power. Power and Events: An Essay on Dynamics 
in Philosophy (Princeton, 1946) focused on the principle of 
power, integrating the other themes in terms of it. As the mature 
work of a significant and original thinker, Power and Events 
posed the principle of power as the central idea for the future 
course of philosophical investigation. In pursuit of its implications 
Ushenko embarked upon the philosophy of art in his last book 
Dynamics of Art (Bloomington, Ind., 1953) and in a consistent 
yet startling fashion advanced the thesis that the substance of art 
is in effect a dynamic equilibrium of powers. 


2. The Domain of Time 


The Logic of Events, as its subtitle states, was meant as an 
“Introduction to a Philosophy of Time.” Its starting point is 
ostensibly an epistemological topic termed “the Paradox of Active 
Reflection” (p. 2). How is it possible that thought, an active 
determination of the mind, cognizes a reality uncorrupted by its 
activity? How is it possible that conceptual form, while forming 
its empirical content, yet conforms to this content? How can 
timeless logic apply to temporal reality?’ In quest of an answer 
Ushenko examined the two types of thought, judgment and pro- 
position, for the judgment is “...,an active construction of 
thought” and the proposition is a communicable idea abstracted 
from its concrete, existential source and unaffectedly entertained 
... by minds most diverse in the most different circumstances” 


(p. 4). 


* Although by analysis these questions can be shown to differ in that 
they raise distinct issues, in the course of argument and exposition Ushenko 
synthetically treated them as shifting aspects of the same problem. 
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Ushenko defined judgment as “. .. the characterizing of a 
concrete occurrence.” It is “... a triadic relation between an 
occurrence, a character, and a mind” or observational point (p. 4). 
Since judgment both points out, i.e., denotes, by means of its 
subject and characterizes, i.e., describes, by means of its predicate 
a particular occurrence from a certain observational point, it is 
caught up in the temporality of its situation; it is “... an 
irretrievable and unique event” (p. 20). Judgment therefore 
escapes the paradox of active reflection because it cannot possibly 
falsify reality: “Judgment represents reality in a certain per- 
spective, because so far as it lasts, it has no other perspective to 
choose: it is the perspective . . . It is an act of immediate expres- 
sion” (pp. 21-22). But this escape proves fatal to it. Neither can 
it overstep its solitary confinement into a broader world beyond 
its particular immediacy, nor can it survive the occurrence which 
it characterizes. Its “inherent defect” is that it is “. . . intoxicated 
with time. Judgment dies. And once dead it can never be 
resurrected” (p. 23). Thought cannot be redeemed unless it is 
“propositionalized.” And, indeed, its transfiguration is augured 
in the subject-predicate structure of judgment. Whereas the sub- 
ject always denotes a fleeting occurrence, the predicate manifests 
a character which transcends its time-bound subject. In this 
sense, “.. . judgment appears to be a medium between the level 
of events and that of logical discourse. As Croce picturesquely 
expresses it: ‘In the act of thought earth and sky are fused in 
one!’” (p. 12). 

Ushenko defined a proposition as “. . . a statement addressed 
to any mind at any time . . . It is in this sense that a proposition 
seems to have a timeless nature” (p. 13). Referring neither to 
events nor to observational points, “...a proposition is a 
two-term relation (subject and predicate). Its terms, being 
abstracted from a denotative function, are purely connotative and 
intensional” (p. 13). Propositions, moreover, are “. . . built up 
of abstract concepts” (p. 16), and because of their stability of 
meaning these concepts can be interchanged with each other and 
transferred from one context to another. Thus it is suggested that 
the proposition lacks the synthetic unity exhibited by the judg- 
ment, which imposes upon its components a strict subject-pred- 
icate, denotative-descriptive structure, and a fortiori that the 
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propositional terms, being interchangeable and transferable, enjoy 
autonomous meaning, constituting indeed the ultimate units of 
logic and of thought. As a result the controversy between the 
logical atomists (e.g., Russell, Wittgenstein) and the logical 
contextualists (e.g., Bradley, Bosanquet) has arisen. On one 
hand, the logical atomists regard the semantic fixity of propositional 
terms as indispensable to logical procedure, since otherwise the 
validity of the logical forms is threatened: for example, the meaning 
of the subject term in the conclusion of a syllogism must be ident- 
ical with its meaning in the premise if the syllogism is to be valid. 
Hence the logical atomists conclude that the individual terms and 
fixed forms are the ultimate units of logic, even though this 
involves their divorce from the temporal flux of events. On the 
other hand, favoring the total structure as that which imparts 
significance to the constituent terms, the logical contextualists 
traditionally retreat from the exacting but bare logic of proposi- 
tions to the psychologically rich logic of judgment, but they 
thereby shut off the only path thought has out of the imprisonment 
of immediate transiency. 

Ushenko held that the controversy could be settled, the 


impasse gotten over, by a more adequate and discerning theory of 
propositions which would reconcile the insights of logical atomism 
and logical contextualism. Propositions, he maintained, show 
forth form and content. The content of propositions, themselves 
forms to judgments as contents of a lower order, is given in their 
terms, each of which participates in and is governed by the forms 
of the propositions to which they belong. Each term, he wrote, 


“ 


. . occupies a certain locus in conformity with the prescription 
of the matrix. The latter, then, is the principle of order or arrange- 
ment in respect to the constituent terms. It is that ordering func- 
tion which raises a logical construct above the level of its com- 
ponents” (p. 30). As a consequence a solution to the paradox of 
active reflection is also approached: the gulf between logic and 
events is bridged in two ways. The proposition is not merely a 
form over and above the content of judgment; it too possesses 
content. And this content, manifest in its terms, reveals dynamic 
development as thought moves from one term to another in 
explication of a context of meaning establishing a logical relation 
such as implication. Thus because logic requires the discrete 
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recurrence of identical meanings as well as the continuous transi- 
tion from one term to another in a logical context, neither atomism 
nor contextualism is adequate, and because the adequate theory 
must combine the discrete and the continuous through an analysis 
of logical form and logical content which detects logical motion, 
the divorce between logic and the temporal flux is voided. 
Ushenko’s inquiry into the logic of time uncovered the time 
of logic. “Time creeps into propositions .. .” (p. 57). The time 
of logic is exposed in logical inference. “The distinctive character 
of inference is that it is a transition from one constituent to 
another, whereas in implication all elements permeate each other 
in a unity” (p. 60). Inference, which unfolds its constituents in 
a temporal succession and so “. .. is a series of occurrences at 
some time or other ...,” is distinguished from “.. . any par- 
ticular occasion in which the inference is made,” on the same 
grounds that “A color, red, say, is opposed to any particular patch 
of red, because it is common to all these patches” (p. 61). Logical 
inference therefore involves time. “Of course, if time from the 
outset is confined to the existential flux, then it would be foolish 
to postulate a different temporal series. But such an assumption, 


making time necessarily existential and historical, is nothing but 
a prejudice” (p. 61). The time of logic, moreover, is segregated 
from the time of history and existence as phenomenological time 
from phenomenal time respectively. They make up two distinct 
families of time, though their interrelation is manifest in the 
qualitative rhythmical patterns of history and existence. Whereas 
the historical and existential occurrence in phenomenal time is 


“oe 


unique and irretrievable: . once passed it is lost forever as 
an historical factor” (p. 62); the phenomenological occurrence, 
by contrast, enjoys the immortality of a recurrence. And while 
phenomenal occurrences witness to irreversibility as well as 
irretrievability, phenomenological recurrences display mobility of 
rearrangement and reordering, even within the frames of history 
and existence. As science, history and art testify: “The features 
of order loom through the phenomenal veil” (p. 64). 

As the propositions of logic show forth content, the flux of 
history and existence exhibits form. “Form is omnipresent” 
(p. 80). It is “. .. operative; it moulds its content” (p. 81). 
Within nature there are tendencies, and “A tendency is a form in 
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the making,” so that “. . . even if a tendency should fail, even if it 
should be defeated in the struggle for existence, it has possessed a 
form which might have been realized under different circum- 
stances” (p. 82). Ushenko dismissed the alleged discrepancy 
between the forms of logic and the forms of reality supposed in 
the paradox of active reflection because these forms do correspond 
as shown by the success logic attains when coping with reality and 
because, furthermore, “Whenever a supposed correspondence is 
established between two forms there is in fact only one form” 
(p. 88). Hence the forms of logic are identical with the forms 
of ontology. Besides, that the logical forms are real forms is 
evident in their survival: “... they are applicable and efficient 
everywhere and always” (p. 95). Time therefore enters logic 
through another door: “To survive may mean to last in time. To 
be always efficient may mean to recur temporally. And com- 
prehensiveness of the logical forms also may be measured by the 
scale of time” (p. 95). There is even “. .. a temptation to take 
time as the ultimate criterion of the reality of forms” (p. 96), and 
although Ushenko did not readily succumb to this temptation, he 
would never countenance the expulsion of time from the sphere of 
logical forms, since the “breath of time” is indispensable to the 
“life of spirit” in its creative advance and dynamic development. 
He asserted: “...the novelty and creativity of time is a fact” 
(p. 135). And the marriage of time with logic, climaxed by the 
identification of the logical and the ontological forms, convinced 
him that “. .. time is complex. It is not confined exclusively to 
the phenomenal flux. For this flux itself runs after a phenom- 
enological pattern. And the latter cannot be timeless since it is a 
rhythm, i.e., an order of succession” (p. 108). 

The complexity of time is mirrored in logic with its atomicity 
of discrete meanings as well as its contexts of continuous implica- 
tion, and at the existential level in the discreteness and continuity 
of flux. “Discreteness is a display of disparate units of time, i.e., 
of moments or instants. Continuity is a transition from one 
moment to another” (p. 111). The problem is to formulate a 
theory of time which, while recognizing that time can be neither 
simply discrete nor simply continuous, yet blends both features 
together within a single complex concept. A close student of 
Whitehead’s philosophy, Ushenko believed that “organism, as it 
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were, gives the key to unlock all the difficulties of the problem of 
time” (p. 137). The organism is promising since it is discrete so 
far as it enacts a series of distinct moments and yet continuous so 
far as it endures itself through these changing phases of its own 
life. If time can be resolved into families of units which are organ- 
isms, then it would follow that it can be both discrete and con- 
tinuous. The courage of Ushenko’s speculative imagination is 
revealed in his daring hypothesis that “. . . time is an organism of 
organisms” (p. viii), thereby unveiling an organic hierarchy of 
distinct families of time, reaching down from a base of qualitatively 
minimal instants and soaring up to a conjectural enframing highest 
member. Each temporal unit is“. . . an organic whole which in 
a series of similar organic entities constitutes a rhythm of time 
different from other rhythms” and this difference in rhythm marks 
off “. . . the difference in the time families” (p. 163). 

Having assumed that “.. . there is no time apart from the 
actual flux of events or ideas” (p. viii), so that “. .. it is un- 
meaning to speak of the temporal order as abstracted from the 
order of occurrences” (p. ix), Ushenko was prepared to hold that 
time, instead of being constructed mathematically from minimal 
quantitative units, consists of non-uniform qualitative units, each 
of which possesses a plurality of constituents appearing “. . . not 
in the aspect of a succession, but in the aspect of simultaneity” 
(p. 140). Accordingly, Ushenko revised the psychological con- 
cept of the specious present, because, were the present a quan- 
titative temporal extension, the resultant would be immediately 
the dissipation of the present into past and future and ultimately 
the frigid mathematical embrace of “...a temporal unit of an 
unlimited extension. Such a unit would comprise all occurrences 
of the past as well as all events of the future... But that would 
lead to a denial of genuine temporal development or creativity” 
(p. 168). In place of the quantitative interpretation of temporal 
moments Ushenko put qualitative units which do not “. . . depend 
so much on the quantity of the elements, as on the mode in which 
they are grasped” (p. 168). “This mode depends on the rhythm of 
life of the percipient” (p. 169). When the rhythms of different 
occurrences, i.e., their patterns of succession, correspond, “.. . they 
blend into one time-family ...” (p. 169). The upshot is that 
what is present in one family of time “. .. may correspond to 
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many units in another time-series and thus present a continuous 
background for the display of the latter” (p. 170). In this sense 
the quantitative measure of the time-series is an abstraction from 
their qualitative differences. 

By no means should it be concluded that, as time is made up 
of distinct families, it is broken up into disparate streams which 
flow parallel to each other but never flow together as one. On the 
contrary, the families of time intersect and form one time. But 
this single complex time is embodied in a hierarchy of families 
arranged in higher and lower series, a given series being 
“. . . higher because it dispenses with the plurality of acts when 
reaching the conventional achievement” (p. 12). The series above 
a given temporal standpoint display continuity, those below it only 
discreteness. “Therefore at least three distinct families of time are 
required in order to account for the complezity of the temporal 
situation” (p. 176). A temporal unit, so to speak, reaches from 
the discreteness below toward the continuity above, each pulsa- 
tion marking its rhythm, “... . but there is no transition and pro- 
motion from one rank to another” (p. 68). Time is lived under 
the sway of the rule of non-promotion. Every present moment 
encounters a more comprehensive temporal span, and, desperately 
striving to embody it, “. . . to realize the full import of time. . .” 
(p. 175), perishes in yielding to a new moment. 

To account for the relation of logic to events Ushenko was 
led to propose a concept of time as an organic hierarchy of distinct 
families of qualitative temporal units, and in accord with the 
introductory character of the work he sketched its prominent 
metaphysical implications. At the lowest end of the hierarchy he 
imagined there existed, as the least real events, “. .. a series of 
instants, which have a minimum duration. Since such instants 
are immediately replaced by new ones they cannot achieve 
anything lasting; they are pure tendencies” (p. 178). And he 
entertained the possibility that “. . . at the highest extreme of the 
universe there is an all-comprehensive moment, which fulfills by 
itself the list of actual achievements” (p. 177). He even con- 
jectured that it might function like a memory connecting together 
all the events of the universe, but paradoxically he insisted that it 
could neither violate nor denigrate the reality of the lower families 
of time. It might record all that happened, that happens, and 
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that will happen, but the record would radically differ from the 
actual flux with its genuine and unaccountable novelty. 


3. Relativity and the Metaphysics of Events 


In order to make a new approach to a dynamic philosophy of 
time and nature, Ushenko, in The Philosophy of Relativity, singled 
out the concept of event (p. 9). Explicitly rejecting the category 
of physical substance, The Philosophy of Relativity advocates a 
metaphysics of events. Whereas classical Newtonian physics 
described physical processes in terms of interacting material sub- 
stances moving within a common medium of absolute space and 
absolute time, contemporary physics shatters the material atom 
into a dynamic system of electrical waves and dissolves absolute 
space and absolute time into a four-dimensional matrix of relative 
perspectives. The upshot is that events and processes alone are 
sufficient for an adequate description of physical nature. At every 
quarter the category of physical substance is allegedly rendered 
obsolete. In fact, “.. . an easy derivation from the Lorentz equa- 
tions of transformation shows that size, shape, and mass, the 
three properties the invariance of which would condition the same- 
ness of substances, are relative properties, which means that they 
vary with the change of perspectives and therefore cannot 
determine unambiguously the identity of a physical substance. 
And in the absence of any identifying property there is no ground 
for belief that there are physical bodies which can retain their 
identity through change” (p. 54).° Furthermore, since “the fun- 
damental relationships of matter are embodied in the tensor of 
matter which is identified with the Riemann corrected con- 
tracted tensor characterizing the curvature of the medium,” i.e., 
space-time (pp. 202-203), matter in general can be shown by 
means of equations to be identical with the curvature of space- 


time (pp. 177ff). 


* Note that Ushenko confined the theory of relativity to physical nature: 
“Whether or not a person is a substance is not a matter for the Theory of 
Relativity to decide upon . . ."” (p. 54). 
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Ushenko not only accepted the commonplace thesis that com- 
patibility with contemporary physics obliges natural philosophy 
to dispense with the concept of physical substance and embrace a 
doctrine of events; he also, in uncommon fashion, pressed on to 
explore the nature of events. What exactly is an event? And if 
its nature can be specified, what sort of metaphysics does it 
implicate? 

Ushenko defined an event as “... an act. And a single event 
must have the unity of just one act” (pp. 16-17). Itis “...a 
happening which cannot be resolved into a series of shorter 
occurrences... If an agent be necessary for an act, then an 
event must be taken as an agent-act, i.e., as an occurrence which 
enacts itself and is not owned by any other actor” (p. 17). Yet 
he drew a “... distinction within an event between the act 
exemplifying a character (i.e., a set of characteristics) and the 
character thus exemplified” (p. 18). Consequently, despite the 
fact that relativity physics rids nature of physical substance, 
Ushenko was convinced that it “. .. allows for the existence of 
substantival entities of which an event is one” (p. 172) .° 


Furthermore, an event has a duration and a size. The dura- 
tion of an event, inasmuch as it is an agent-act, “. . . must be 
present since there is no acting in the past or in the future” 
(p. 78). And the presentness of the event is excluded from exten- 
sion through past and future periods of time on the grounds that 
such extension is logically incompatible. Hence an event is locked 
up in the privacy of its own present. But an event may be observed 
from multiple standpoints of space-time so that, unless the 
objective world is split asunder into an indefinite plurality of un- 
relatable perspectives, it is the same event which must appear in 
each of these perspectives. In accord with relativity, then, “... an 
event has many dates in the same sense in which it has many sizes 


’ A substantival entity is that which, though it is referred to by the 
subject of a proposition, can never be expressed or described by its predicate. 
“For example, in saying ‘this is an outrage,’ the word ‘this’ stands for a 
substance because there is no proposition of the form ‘the outrage is a this’ 
which would make sense. Since the word ‘this’ can designate any event, 
it is obvious that in this sense of ‘substance’ there are substances in the 
world” (p. 172). 
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and shapes, i.e., relatively to different standpoints” (p. 75). 
Hence an event has a metaphysical as well as a perceptual nature. 
Considered in respect to its duration (“...an act of self-experi- 
ence which, being the private aspect of an event, is incommensur- 
able with any event” [p. 56]), an event is metaphysical. Considered 
in reference to its manifestation in some perceptual perspective, an 
event is perceptual. 

An event has size. Although “. . . the same event has differ- 
ent sizes in different perspectives,” it is certain that no event can 
be extensionless, because “... the size of an event must be 
sufficient for the exhibition of its characteristics” (p. 81). How- 
ever, “.. . a single event is never very large; at least so far as its 
duration is concerned, it is short-lived, so that any long duration 
is a process and not a single event” (pp. 81-82). 

While events themselves do not change, change is explained 
in terms of perceptual events. “An event does not undergo 
change; it comes into being, lasts for a while, disappears, but 
while it lasts its nature remains the same” (p. 82). Nevertheless, 
change is defined as “. . . replacement of one event by another, 
the events concerned taking place on the same body and referred 
to a percipient at rest with respect to that body, preferably in its 
neighbourhood” (p. 83). Even “. . . processes are resolvable into 
events without remainder. . .” (p. 84). A process of “continuous 
persistence,” e.g., the apprehension of an unchanging colored 
spot, is reducible to a series of perceptual events, each of which 
constitutes a separate act of apprehension; and a process of “con- 
tinuous change,” e.g., the apprehension of the spread of a finger 
moving quickly before your eyes, inherently a series of distinct 
events, is attributed to a failure on our part to perceive “discon- 
tinuity of change.” Hence change or process is a staccato of un- 
changing events. Yet upon deeper analysis this concept of change 
as the replacement of one event by another must be revised. Be- 
cause, in addition to being metaphysical and perceptual, events 
are physical; they are associated or equated with regions of 
space-time, so that “. . . all events without exception are already 
mapped out in space-time” (p. 145). In this sense change would 
appear to be “. . .a perspective illusion in which the non-actu- 
ality of what is referred to as past or future events does not qualify 
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these events unconditionally but is merely their factual status 
relatively to the experience of some percipient event” (p. 145).* 

There arises, therefore, a seemingly insuperable difficulty over 
the unity of the event. The characters exemplified by an event 
vary with shifts in points of view taken on the event, and whether 
or not an event is observed from these other standpoints, still it 
would exhibit these characters if it were so observed. Besides, to 
try to elude the difficulty by the supposition that events are simply 
located and dated as they are observed is only to aggravate it, for 
then there is no common source to which different observers may 
attribute a common group of perceptual events. 

To save the unity of the event Ushenko postulated “. . . an 
intrinsic non-relative property” (p. 21), the characteristic which 
is “. .. manifested by the agent to itself...” (p. 22). Accord- 
ingly, all events have “feelings” and “self-experience,” although 
“.. . no physical event which is self-experienced can experience its 
own boundaries, for this would be a discrimination between itself 
and the external world which would require consciousness” 
(p. 23). Devoid of consciousness, a physical event, unaware of 
others beyond it, not only “. . . feels’ spatially unbounded” but 
also has “. . . no self-experience of limits of duration . . .” (p. 23). 
And since “. . . an experience of being unbounded in its very nature 
excludes measurement, it may be the essence of a physical event, 
but it is its metaphysical essence” (p. 23). Thus although 
modified panpsychism may explain metaphysically the organic 
unity of an event as an act exemplifying characters, it does not 
appropriately serve the philosophy of physics. What is required 
is “. . . a property’ of a unique kind which would function as a 
mediation between the intrinsic but boundless self-experience and 
the bounded but relative data of observation” (p. 24). Such a 


* Ushenko did not leave the problem here since in this state change 
is in effect frozen. In Power and Events he viewed change as substantival, 
involving the actualization of power. “Physical change is a sequence of 
world-points along a world-line in space-time. Perceptual change is either 
a replacement out of actuality of one percept by another or else a succession 
of phases within the span of an immediate present. The differentiation, 
however, does not obliterate the common basis of any temporal change, 
the presence of an operative power. Accordingly, temporal change must 
be characterized as a substantival affair” (Power and Events, p. 197; italics 
mine). 
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property must be non-relative; otherwise it would not escape the 
relativity of the observable properties which necessitated its postu- 
lation. And in order to tie these properties together it must be 

. in some sense common to and yet neutral to them” (p. 24). 
What, then, is this mediating non-relative property? It is, Ushenko 
held, a fusion of space-time, a determination which, “.. . though 
rooted in the private (unbounded) nature of the event, . . . must 
define a bounded region of space-time, for if it did not it could 
not be represented by sets of finite data of space and time. Hence 
a space-time feature is heyond any experience: it is distinct from 
self-experience, and it cannot be experienced by others because it 
is non-relative and thus not confined to their perspectives” 
(pp. 24-25). 

Hence, to solve the problem of the unity of the event, to cor- 
relate the plurality of perceptual events occurring in the diverse 
perspectives of space-time with the objectively measurable and 
publicly accessible physical events, themselves manifestations of 
source-events enclosed in the metaphysical privacy of their own 
self-experience, Ushenko in effect stipulated two conditions of 
relativity. First, the relative properties perceived in various per- 
spectives are “... alternative specifications of some generic 
non-relative characteristics . . .” of the physical event, and second, 
there is “. . the necessity for the existence of some specific, non- 
relative property determining the source-event” (p. 134). 

The first condition of relativity is, then, the existence of 
generic non-relative characteristics. “A property @ is relative 
when there exists some generic characteristic A which is specified 
as a but not as @’ from a certain standpoint and as @ but not as a 
from some other standpoint. Thus relativity of a involves its 
correlation with a’ as incompatible specifications of the same 
generic characteristics” (p. 118). For example, the penny has a 
generic characteristic shape which is round at the normal angle 
of vision and elliptical otherwise, and this generic shape rules out, 
i.e., renders incompatible, its appearance as elliptical at the normal 
angle of vision and round otherwise. Without the reference to a 
common generic characteristic “... properties would not be 
relative but independent of one another. Thus if there were no A 
the properties a and a’ could not denote such pairs as round and 
elliptical or red and blue, but would stand for such independent 
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characteristics as round and red or elliptical and blue. There 
would be no relativity then because something specified as a from 
one point of view and as @ from another might be specified at the 
same time as a’ from the former standpoint and as a from the 
latter. . .” (p. 119). Of course, the generic characteristic need 
not be identified with a specific physical property, since it may be 
construed “. . . as a mere logical disjunction of its specifications, 
for example, in taking shape to mean ‘either round or elliptical or 
square or triangular or etc.’ (p. 119). 

The second condition for relativity is the determination of the 
source-event by some specific non-relative property. Unless there 
is such a specific non-relative property there would be no objective 
ground for considering the relative specific properties, admitted 
specifications of generic characteristics, “...as so many per- 
spective appearances of the same source-event; the groups would 
merely be independent perceptual events, each of which being not 
relative to the corresponding standpoint, but merely an independ- 
ent datum given exclusively from one single standpoint” (p. 135). 
Nor would it suffice to define the source-event as a collection of 
certain perceptual events, because there is no objective rule pre- 
scribing which members comprise the particular collection. Only 
an objective, specific, and non-relative property can do the job. 
“This non-relative property must be specific because a generic 
property would fail to identify uniquely the source-event. It must 
also be beyond experience for the simple reason that all experienced 
properties are perspective appearances and therefore relative to 
their standpoints” (p. 135). Because “. . . the space-time speci- 
fication of a physical event is the only known characteristic which 
satisfies the prerequisite of being invariant, specific, and not per- 
ceptual” (p. 135), the role of assuring the unity of the event falls 
upon it. 

Now it is doubtful that space-time has imparted unity to the 
event. Rather, the result of Ushenko’s analysis is the shattering of 
the event into a triad: metaphysical, physical, and perceptual. The 
metaphysical essence of an event is “ the source-event . . . the 
act as it is experienced in itself . . . the event in its private aspect” 
(p. 80). Physically, an event “. . . is identical with a region of 
space-time and so is a fact” (p. 145); it displays measurable 
quantities and consists of “. . . local sets of properties which would 
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be actual if registered by an observer or his instruments” (p. 144). 
Perceptual events are the observed or registered occurrences of 
physical events in perceptual perspectives. And the only unity an 
event in its triad of aspects possesses is the unity of correlation 
within space-time. Subsequently in Power and Events Ushenko 
was to ground the unity of events in the concept of things inter- 
preted as substantival powers, but in The Philosophy of Relativity, 
as in the earlier Logic of Events, Ushenko’s solution of a problem 
of unity rested with the superstructure of time or, more strictly 
speaking in this case, space-time. 

Undoubtedly there are remarkable differences between the 
doctrine of time in The Logic of Events and the category of 
space-time in The Philosophy of Relativity, for the former depicts 
an organic hierarchy of families of time bound by common 
rhythms and consisting of qualitative moments, while the latter 
pictures a curved space-time of four-dimensional geometry con- 
sisting of measurable physical regions. Despite the sharpness of 
contrast between the two conceptions, the one organic and the 
other geometrical, in a real sense the two doctrines complement 
each other. Whereas the doctrine of time in The Logic of Events 
approximates the temporal flow of durations constitutive of the 
internality of events locked up in their metaphysical privacy, these 
interior self-experiences, in consonance with The Philosophy of 
Relativity, unfold within the four-dimensional geometry of 
space-time which interlaces all events in one total system. Yet if 
The Philosophy of Relativity evolves from certain themes in The 
Logic of Events, even at the cost of radical revision, it significantly 
anticipates the principle of power brought forth in Power and 
Events. Space-time is not merely an objective unified field; it 
consists of regions associated or identified with events, each of 
which is a set of powers for realization in alternative perceptual 


perspectives (pp. 143ff). 
(To be continued) 


Yale University. 
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ScHeLer’s Ernics 


‘ae gnosiological position of Scheler is in sharp contradiction to 
Kant’s philosophy. Indeed, through all the books of Scheler goes 
a criticism of Kant which occupies him during his mature years. 
Scheler’s theory of values and his notion of an ethics based on 
concrete—or, as he calls it, material—value as presented in his main 
work, Formalism in Ethics and the Material Ethics of Values, 
would remain incomprehensible without a summary of his various 
objections to Kant’s view of ethics. According to Scheler Kant 
erroneously assumes that any concrete (material) ethic must 
necessarily be an ethic of purposes—empirically inductive and 
a posteriori, an ethic of success, hedonistic, heteronomous, 
incapable of determining the moral foundation of action and 
incapable of furnishing insight into the dignity of the person. 
Moreover, according to Kant, such a system of ethics must of 
necessity refer to the organization of the egoistic drives of human 
nature as the ground of all ethical valuation. Only a formal 
ethics, so Kant seems to think, avoids these fallacies. 

Scheler’s main purpose is to show that an ethics of concrete 
values by no means has to lead to the consequences reached by 
Kant. He develops an ethical theory based on the insight that 
concrete values and their hierarchical order form a realm of 
material, a prioristic data which is disclosed to us by emotional 
intuition. He calls his system “ethical absolutism and objectivism” 
and adds that, in another sense, it might be interpreted as a new 
attempt at personalism, since one of its outstanding theses is the 
subordination of all values to the personal. 


a. Values as intentional objects of feelings 


Husserl has shown that there are ideal objects of knowledge 
which are as independent of the knowing subject as real objects 
are. Scheler accepts this thesis and uses this insight for the dis- 
closure of the realm of values. Values are to him a particular class 
of ideal objects which are objective, eternal, and immutable. They 
are given to us as intentional objects of our feelings (intentionale 


* For the first part of this study, see this Review, vol. XI, No. 2 
(December, 1957). 
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Gegenstinde des Fiihlens) , as colors are given to us in and through 
visual perception. The mode in which values are knowable to us 
is beyond the grasp of the intellect, which is as blind to them as 
the ear is to color. The emotional aspects of the mind—feeling, 
preferring, loving, hating, willing—are not founded upon cogni- 
tion, but are of an aprioristic character. In our emotional feeling 
we feel something, namely, this or that particular value-quality. 
Intentional feeling-functions do not need the intermediary of the 
so-called objectifying acts of representing, judging, etc., in order 
to come into immediate contact with their objects. 

Values are independent of our subjective emotional states. If 
{ am sad, the sadness I feel may evoke in me various subjective 
sentiments. I may be heartbroken or composed, defiant, etc. The 
feeling of sadness remains, while my subjective emotional state 
changes. Moreover, the causes or motives of a feeling must not be 
confused with its intentional object. The question: why am | 
angry and what makes me angry? is entirely different from the 
question: what do | feel? Finally, values are also independent of 
things and relations of all kind which are their carriers, the 
so-called “goods.” For the value-qualities themselves do not 
change if the goods which are their carriers change. As the color 
red does not become blue if a red litmus paper turns blue, so the 
value of friendship remains unchanged if a friend proves to be false 
and betrays me. Goods are units of value-qualities: through their 
mediation values become objectified and elements of the real world. 
This proves the correctness of Kant’s view that a philosophical 
theory of values, such as ethics or aesthetics, must not presuppose 
goods or things. It also proves, however, that it is possible to 
discover the realm of concrete values in an aprioristic way and that 
this knowledge is by no means derived from our experience of 
goods. 

In order to determine the nature of value-feeling Scheler 
analyzes human conduct and distinguishes between striving (Stre- 
ben), value, purpose (Zweck) , and end (Ziel). The purpose formal- 
istically considered, is the “content” of a possible thinking, repre- 
senting, perceiving, which content is given as something to be 
realized, regardless of how and by whom. Whatever bears the 
logical relation of a condition or of a cause of the realization of a 
purpose is in a formal sense a means for that purpose. Wherever 
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we speak of a volitional purpose we have in view a particular 
application of the idea of purpose, namely, that a represented 
particular content should be made a purpose to be realized by our 
will. 

Not every striving is purposeful. There is first the phenom- 
enon that something “soars up” within us without a purpose or 
even without an end; or our striving is a mere tendency “away 
from something,” but without any direction. Another type of 
striving is directed toward something, but even this type is not 
necessarily purposeful: the direction need not be determined by a 
particular image or meaning-content; nevertheless, it is directed 
toward a value as the end of the striving. We therefore have 
to distinguish carefully between the end of a striving and the 
purpose of a volition. The point is that the end of a striving is 
experienced by and in the course of the striving itself and is not 
conditioned by an act of representing, whereas the purpose of a 
volition is always a represented content to be realized by our will. 
The end, however, is immanent to our representing. And even 
in the case of a striving toward an end, an “aiming at,” we can 
clearly distinguish two components: that of the image, and that 
of the value aimed at, the former being founded upon the latter. 
It is thus clear that ends, and therewith values, can be given with- 
out purposes, but that all purposes are founded upon pre-given ends 
and their value-components. This is so because all volitional 
purposes refer to the representation of the content of an end of 
striving given to us as something which ought to be realized by 
our will. 

The preceding analysis requires two important implementa- 
tions. First, the fact that any aim of striving contains a value 
component does not imply that values are experienced merely in 
acts of striving. On the contrary, we may feel values without 
aiming at or striving toward them and a fortiori without making 
them the purpose of our volition. This holds especially for acts 
of loving and hating, which, according to Scheler, are of an 
aprioristic nature and, even more, are at the foundation of all the 
other apriorisms—of knowledge as well as of volition. 

The clarification of the relationship between drives and incli- 
nations, values aimed at, purposes of volition, and the success of 
action requires an analysis of the complicated structure called 


' 
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“action.” Scheler distinguishes: (1) the “situation” or the world 
of practical objects, of valuable things or goods, which are elements 
of the present environment or milieu of the acting subject and 
become objects of his action; as objects of resistance they determine 
as such the sphere within which our volitions can be realized; 
(2) the content realized by the action; (3) the willing of this 
content on its various levels: from intention through purpose, 
deliberation, and project, to decision; (4) the willing of the action 
itself, for example, in the case of outer action, the innervation of 
the members of the body; (5) the various states of feelings and 
the sensations connected therewith; (6) the experiencing of the 
realization of the action, the execution; (7) the state of affairs and 
the feelings brought about by the content once realized. Whereas 
the phases (1)-(6) belong to the experiencing of action itself, 
phase (7) as a causal effect of the action is not experienced in its 
performing, but merely (anticipatorily or retrospectively) inferred 
from the assumption that the content of the action has been 
realized. Thus, the causal consequences of action have to be dis- 
tinguished from action itself. Only action in all of its phases, but 
never its causal consequences—its success—can be the carrier of 
moral values. 

The analysis of striving and volition, of ends and purpose, of 
values and action leads to conclusions of fundamental importance 
with respect to Scheler’s theory of ethics: (1) Contrary to Kant’s 
position, the rejection of an ethics of purposes does not imply the 
rejection of concrete values, which are already given in the end of 
any striving; (2) An ethics of material values does not, as Kant 
believed, necessarily presuppose empirical knowledge of the image- 
contents which are determined by the underlying ends of striving 
and their value components; (3) The Kantian identification of the 
aprioristic with the rational and of the material with the sensual 
(and therefore the aposterioristic) is untenable. The dichotomy 
that a factor of knowledge must be either a sensuous content or 
something “thought of” is by no means exhaustive. Also the 
emotional life has its original aprioristic content, which is acces- 
sible to our eidetic intuition and which makes possible a phenom- 
enology of the emotional life, and thereby a phenomenology of 
values. 
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b. The Realm of Values 


Scheler’s next task is to outline the aprioristic structure of the 
realm of values. He develops first certain formal principles of a 
pure axiology valid for all kinds of values, independent of the 
nature of their carriers. These relations are aprioristic because 
they are founded in the nature of values as such. 


The first essential feature is that all values are either positive 
or negative (beautiful-ugly, good-evil, etc.). There are more- 
over certain axioms already discovered by Franz Brentano: the 
existence of a positive value is itself a positive value and so is the 
non-existence of a negative one. The non-existence of a positive 
value is itself a negative value and so is the existence of a negative 
one. Furthermore there are certain axiological principles of 
evaluation such as: it is impossible to evaluate the same value 
simultaneously as both positive and negative. Another group of 
propositions of pure formal axiology refers to values within the 
volitional sphere, that is the aprioristic relations between values 
and the ought. These will be discussed later on. 


Still another group of aprioristic relations, and one of par- 
ticular importance to Scheler, refers to the hierarchical order of 
values. It is Scheler’s thesis that the whole realm of values is 
graded in an order of ranks in terms of which the values stand to 
one another in the relation of “higher” and “lower.” According 
to him this gradation of rank is inseparable from the essence of 
values; it is so far self-existent and absolute as it is immutable and 
entirely independent of the historically or individually variable 
notions of the gradation. (The problem of the relativism or per- 
spectivism of human notions of values will be discussed separately 
below.) Like the values themselves, so also their eternal order is 
knowable to us in a particular act of feeling, without any inter- 
ference on the part of the intellect. Scheler assumes, following 
Pascal, an inborn aprioristic ordre du coeur or logique du coeur 
which has its own reasons. 


The particular act of feeling by which the height of a value is 
revealed is the act of preferring. Preferring is an act of the 
emotional and intentional life on a higher level then the emotional 
functions by which the values are revealed. It is founded upon 
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these functions of the lower level. Preferring is neither striving 
nor choosing; it refers to the felt relations among values which 
may or may not be the end of a striving, whereas choosing is 
always choosing among goods and as such an act of the will. Nor 
is preferring an act of judging values; it is an immediate feeling 
of the relations prevailing among them. It is also not a prerequi- 
site of preferring that a plurality of values is explicitly given to 
the feeling. The awareness of the existence of a value higher than 
that given in the feeling might be an element of the act of pre- 
ferring, although the higher value referred to is not itself felt. 

According to Scheler, two different aprioristic orders of rank 
of values can be ascertained. The first—the formal one—orders 
the height of values in accordance with their carriers. We refrain 
from giving an account of Scheler’s rather sketchy scheme and 
quote as examples that personal values have a higher rank than 
values of which goods are the carriers, and that values of which 
intentions or actions are the carriers have a higher rank than those 
measured in terms of success (the latter not being moral values at 
all). More important by far is the second—the material— aprior- 
istic order, which Scheler calls that of the “modes” of values. In 
this order the lower value is founded upon the higher one, that is 
the lower can exist only in so far as the higher already exists. In 
other words, the higher value is the axiological condition of the 
lower one. This holds good for the gradation of the values 
belonging to the same mode as well as for the gradation of the 
order of rank of modes, which, ascending from the lowest to the 
highest, is as follows: 


1. The values revealed by sensory feelings, that is, the agree- 
able and the disagreeable. They are relative to the sensory nature 
of an organism, but not necessarily to a particular organizational 
form thereof, for example, that of human nature. Animals, too, 
are capable of these feelings. 


2. The values revealed by the class of vital feelings: the 
values of the noble and the vulgar and, connected therewith, the 
feelings of health and sickness, of vigor and weakness, of age and 
death; moreover, courage, anxiety, anger, etc. This class of 
modes can not be reduced to the first one, which irreducibility in 
itself excludes any hedonistic or utilitarian interpretation. 
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3. The class of spiritual values, which are completely 
independent of the sphere of bodily and environmental existence. 
To these values belong a) the aesthetic ones of beautiful and ugly: 
b) the juridical ones of just and unjust; c) the value of pure know- 
ledge of the truth as aimed at by philosophy proper. (Truth 
itself is according to Scheler not a value but an independent idea 
of a particular type.) The feelings correlated with these values 
are, for example, spiritual joy and sadness, approval and dis- 
approval, respect and disrespect, contempt and spiritual sympathy. 


4. The values of the holy and the unholy, which are dis- 
tinguished from those of the preceding class by the fact that they 
refer to “absolute objects,” regardless of which things, forces, per- 
sons or institutions have been considered by various cultures at 
different periods as absolute objects. The feelings correlated with 
this class are those of bliss and despair, of faith and disbelief, of 
awe, worship, etc. They are objectified in the forms of cults, 
sacraments, and the manifold symbols related to the Absolute. 

Scheler was fully aware that his discovery of the modes of 
values and their rank was decisive not only for his theory of 
ethics, but for the whole of his philosophical thinking. It moti- 
vates his further researches and finds its counterpart in his doctrines 
of the forms of knowing (briefly outlined in the first section of this 
paper), of the “ordo amoris” or forms of love, of the structure of 
human nature, and finally of the relationship between the vital 
forces of the socio-cultural life. Yet to elaborate upon these rela- 
tions would go far beyond the frame of the present paper. 


Moral Values and the Ought 


It is striking that the aforementioned four classes of modes of 
value do not include the moral ones of good and evil. These 
values are, according to Scheler, indeed situated beyond and out- 
side the four classes of modes. This is so, because the values of 
good and evil refer to the bringing of the other values into exist- 
ence. Scheler agrees with Kant’s thesis that the material content 
of the will can never be good or evil. The material of any volition 
is always and necessarily a non-moral value. The moral qualities, 
as Scheler expresses it, are borne, as it were, on the “back of the 
deed,” but do not appear in the goals it aims at. Nevertheless 
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Scheler maintains, in opposition to Kant, that good and evil are 
material values, and as such are objects of the intentionality of 
feelings. The will to realize a positive value is good; the will to 
realize a negative one an evil. Or more precisely: “good” is the 
will to realize the higher or the supreme value, and “evil” to 
realize the lower one. The possible moral value of the volition 
depends, therefore, upon the insight into the values related to 
choice, and upon the insight into the order of preference. 

This is one of the reasons why Scheler rejects Kant’s doctrine 
that all moral conduct is based on duty. It is one of Scheler’s 
main theses that any ought-to-be is founded upon a value, and not 
the other way around. This does not imply that the founding 
positive value has to be in actual existence. As we have seen, values 
are to Scheler ideal objects and as such entirely independent of the 
real existence of their carriers. We have to distinguish the ideal 
ought-to-be (ideales Sollen) from the imperative obligation of the 
ought-to-do (Pflichtsollen oder Norm). The former is founded 
upon insight into the founding value. The ideal ought-to-be 
does not create values, but presupposes them. It postulates 
axiomatically that the existence of the founding positive value 
ought to be and that the existence of the founding negative value 
ought not to be. It supposes, thus, the non-existence of the 
positive value upon which it is founded. The ideal ought-to-be is 
as such independent of any volition. It generates, however, the 
ought-to-do, that is, the imperative in any form—such as the 
command, the advice, the recommendation, the mere suggestion 
—which refers to a potential volition aiming at the realization of 
the ideal value content. The normative ought-to-do, like the ideal 
ought-to-be, not only presupposes the non-existence of a positive 
value, but in addition presupposes a tendency of the subject to be 
opposed to this realization. The imperative is first of all directed 
towards the suppression of this opposing tendency and sometimes 
even, in addition, to the suppression of an existing negative value. 
The normative ought-to-do has, thus, a double negative character, 
which is inherent in any ethics based on duty. Such an ethics 
misunderstands the irreversible process involved in the fact that 
knowledge of values generates the ideal ought-to-be and the latter 
in turn the normative ought-to-do. 
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d. The Relativity of Experience of Norms 


The normative ought-to-do changes from group to group and 
from one historical period to the other. How is this fact com- 
patible with the assumed objectivity and immutability of eternal 
values and their aprioristic order? Scheler deals at length with 
this objection. Not the existence of values, but their perceptibility, 
is relative. The erroneous doctrine of the historical and socio- 
logical changeableness of the values themselves originates either 
in a confusion of the carriers of values (the valuable goods or 
action units) with the values themselves; or in an erroneous infer- 
ence from the changes of norms to the changes of values; or in 
an equally erroneous inference from the lack of generality to a 
lack of objectivity and intelligibility of the values; or, finally, in 
a confusion of the relativity of value-judgments with the absolute 
existence of values. 


This is a special case of a general phenomenon, which Scheler 
calls the “functionalization of eidetic knowledge.” We have to 
distinguish between eidetic intuition of the essences as such, and 
the perceiving or judging of contingent matters of fact under the 
guidance of previously acquired eidetic knowledge. In _ the 
latter case, eidetic knowledge is not grasped as such, but func- 
tions merely as a selector of those elements of the contingent world 
of matters of fact which stand to the pre-given eidos and its 
structure in a relation of fulfillment or confirmation. By this 
process of functionalization eidetic knowledge becomes a law of 
mere application of the human understanding, which being 
directed toward contingent facts, analyzes, interprets, and judges 
them as “determined in accordance with the eidetic context.” Thus 
the original a priori of being turns into a subjective a priori in 
the “transcendental” sense of Kant. His laws of experiencing, 
which are at the same time also laws of the objects of experience, 
are, therefore, not originally given, but merely derived. The 
particular function of this subjective a priori is, however, not that 
of a connector, but of a selector. It does not consist in a syn- 
thesizing or constructing but, on the contrary, in a negating, 
suppressing, or disregarding of all those sectors and aspects of the 
accessible world of matters of fact which are unrelated to the 
pre-given eidos. 
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It is obviously Scheler’s view that this selection is conditioned 
in a twofold manner: First, by the pre-acquired eidetic knowledge; 
secondly, by the accessible sector of the empirical, and as such 
pre-structurized world of contingent matters of fact from which 
certain forms and “Gestalts” are selected. Now, the world of 
matters of fact is accessible in a different way to various subjects 
(individuals, peoples, races, cultures, etc.) at various points in 
their history. And also the order of selecting varies, since il 
depends upon the possible stock of eidetic knowledge handed down 
by tradition. Reason itself as the sum-total of these functional 
laws of selection is in a continuous process of becoming and 
growing. Thus, the possible knowledge of the realm of essences 
depends, notwithstanding their apriority and indestructibility, 
upon the contingent facts of the environmental situation of the 
subject. It follows, first, that at no time of its historical existence 
can any individual or group have a total knowledge of the realm 
of essences; secondly, that each perspective in which this realm 
is disclosed to each subject at any moment of its history is unique 
and irreplaceable; third, that merely the cooperation of mankind, 
as a whole, of all co-existing individuals and groups and also of all 
succeeding ones which are unified by a common tradition, 
guarantees the growth of aprioristic-eidetic knowledge. 

The dimensions of the relativity of value-judgments, especial- 
ly of ethical judgments, are carefully analyzed by Scheler in his 
main work. In order to study historically the facts of morals 
prevailing among various nations or other groups, we have to 
distinguish first the variations in morals proper, secondly the 
varying intellectual insight into the inner and outer causal connec- 
tions of things and events, and, third, all features of the technique 
of action peculiar to the compared social groups. Only a reduc- 
tion of the groups under comparison to the same level of 
intellectual and technical equipment permits an analysis of their 
relationship to values. It is quite possible for a highly differ- 
entiated intellectual culture to be combined with considerable 
primitivism of moral feelings, and vice versa. By the removal of 


these masks which hide the sphere of morals as historically given 
the problem of the various dimensions of relativity becomes visible. 
Scheler distinguishes five main levels: 
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(1) Variations in feelings and therewith in knowledge of 
values as well as variations in the structure of preferring and of 
love and hatred. Scheler calls variations of this kind those of the 
ethos. 


(2) Variations referring to the acts of judging the values and 
the order of rank and to the rules governing such judging. These 
are variations of ethics in the broadest sense. 


(3) Variations in the types of institutions, goods, and actions 
which function as factual units because they are founded upon 
specific units of values. Examples are “marriage,” “murder,” 
“theft,” etc. Such values are founded upon the existence of a 
pre-given positive or negative value. Murder, for example, pre- 
supposes the destruction of the existence of a person as the carrier 
of personal values, but not all forms of killing a man are considered 
uniformly as murder. Variations of this type are those of morals. 


(4) Variations in the evaluations of the practical conduct of 
men based on norms pertaining to the order of rank accepted by 
them and corresponding to their structure of preferences. The 


value of such practical conduct depends entirely upon the prevail- 
ing ethos. Variations of this type are those of practical morality. 


(5) Variations in forms of action and expression within the 
realm of customs and usage. These are variations of the mores. 

None of these variations implies, however, a relativity of 
moral values themselves and their order of rank. The mere experi- 
ence of the cosmos of values and its adequacy depends upon the 
perspective at the socio-historical vantage point. Scheler contends 
that an absolute ethics of material values alone, if correctly under- 
stood, postulates the emotional value-perspectivism of historical 
and sociological units, as well as the essential incompleteness of 
the ethos on any level of its formation, whereas so-called ethical 
relativism degrades the ethical values to mere symbols of the 
historically prevailing value judgments. 


e. The Person 


Moral values, as we have seen, refer to the realization of the 
existence of other values and therewith to the performers of 
the realizing acts, the persons, who are also the addressees of the 
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ought-to-do. Thus, the carriers of the values of good and evil are 
primarily persons. Moral values are personal values. Only 
secondarily can the ability of a person to realize higher values be 
considered as the carrier of moral values. A person experiences 
his ability to perform what he ought to do as his virtues, and his 
resistance to it, in spite of his abilities, as his vices. In the third 
place, the acts of the persons themselves—among them those 
of volition and action but also acts such as forgiving, commanding, 
obeying, promising—are carriers of moral values. It is, however, 
the notion of the person which stands at the center of ethical 
theory. 

Scheler’s main work on ethics has the subtitle “A new Attempt 
at the Foundation of an Ethical Personalism,” and indeed more 
than one third of its six hundred pages is dedicated to an ex- 
haustive analysis of the notions of the Person. It might be stated 
that this notion dominates the whole thought of Scheler, his 
theory of intersubjectivity and the nature of sympathy, his phi- 
losophy of religion, and his philosophical anthropology. 

Person, it has been said, is the center of activity, correlated to 
the level of Mind and Spirit, and it must be distinguished from the 
other centers of vitality. Mind is pure actuality, and Person is 
nothing else than a self-constituted integration of acts. It is not 
an empty starting-point of acts, but it exists and lives only in the 
fulfillment of intentional acts. Thus, Person and act belong 
indisolubly together. The full and adequate essence of any act 
involves its reference to the unity of these acts, which is the Person. 
The notion of an isolated act is a psychological abstraction. 

In each of its concrete acts the whole Person is involved; it 
varies as a whole in and by each act, but without coinciding with 
any of them. Each of these acts is permeated by the individuality 
of the Person living in it. 

According to Scheler, Mind and its correlate, Person, are 
principally not objectifiable. In the same way in which an act is 
never given to our outer or inner experience as an object and can 
only be experienced by performing it, so the Person, as the 
correlate of different forms and categories of acts, manifests itself 
exclusively by performing the acts in which it lives and by which 
it experiences itself. Or, as far as other persons are concerned, 
they can be experienced by co-performance, re-performance, or 
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pre-performance of the other person’s acts, but all this without 
objectifying the other person. 

Scheler distinguishes sharply between the Person and the I. 
The I—in contradistinction to the Person—is not merely objectifi- 
able but always an object. And again, there has to be a distinc- 
tion between the I as the correlate of the experiencing—experi- 
enced life (Erlebnis-Ich)—and the inner awareness of the body as 
my body (Leib-Ich). The inner awareness of the body is neither 
identical with the outer perception of this body nor with the mere 
coencsthesis. Scheler distinguishes between the acts which 
emanate from the Person and mere “functions,” such as seeing, 
hearing, tasting, bodily feelings, all kinds of attention, etc., which 
belong to the |. The functions presuppose a body, and the cor- 
relate of the body is the environment (Umwelt). Acts originating 
in the Person, however, are psychophysically indifferent; they have 
as their correlate not the environment but the world. Again one 
must distinguish between the experiences of the stages of the 
body and the psychological states of the I. There is no continuum 
with gradual transition from the sensation of hunger to that of 
colors. 

Scheler elaborates the structure of bodily experiences and the 
phenomena within the sphere of the I in careful analyses. He 
formulates what he calls the aprioristic material principles of a 
descriptive psychology. He describes association and dissociation 
as functions of the body and the sense organs, the interpenetra- 
tion (das Ineinander) of the experiences of the I over against the 
disconnectedness (das Auseinander) of the bodily phenomena, 
the time structure of the experiences in terms of recollections and 
anticipations, the experiences of reality and the various forms of 
causality, of similarity and dissimilarity, the principles of assimila- 
tion in their various modes, etc. 

Space does not permit the presentation in detail of the wealth 
of these contributions to a phenomenological psychology of the I. 
We shall just mention briefly the role which the distinction 
between Person, I, and body plays in Scheler’s theory of love as 
developed in “The Nature of Sympathy.” All acts, so Scheler 
points out, can be divided into vital acts of the body, purely 
mental acts of the [, and spiritual acts of the Person. Cor- 
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respondingly, we also find love and hatred in three forms: Spirit- 
ual love of the Person, mental love of the individual self, and vital 
or passionate love. These forms of emotional acts also have 
essential reference to particular kinds of values of knowledge and 
beauty (cultural values); and spiritual acts to the value of the 
holy. But to love a fellow-man, who is a Person, means to love 
him as an autonomous human being who is different from myself. 
The values attached to the physical, the corporeal, and the mental 
can always be given to us objectively. The ultimate value of the 
personality, however, is disclosed to us only when we associate 
ourselves with the other person’s own acts of love. We must love 
what he loves and love it with him. 


The same distinction is of basic importance for Scheler’s 
“perceptual theory of other minds.” We may have knowledge of 
other human subjects on the levei of vital consciousness, or of the 
other’s I on the level of the mind, or of the other's spiritual person. 
The Person, incapable of being treated as an object, is accessible 
only by participation or reproduction of his acts in thought, voli- 
tion, or feeling. In order to perceive the I of the other in the 
other’s body, we do not need any process of inference from the 
perception of the other’s body. Our immediate perceptions of our 
fellow-men do not relate to their bodies, nor to their I’s or souls. 
What we perceive are integral wholes whose intuitive content is 
not immediately resolved in terms of internal or external percep- 
tion. The other’s body and gestures show the structure of a 
physiognomical unit. The only category of the other’s experience 
which cannot be caught by direct perception is his experience of 
his own body, its organs, and the sensory feelings attached to 
them. It is exactly these bodily feelings that constitute the separa- 
tion between man and fellow-man. Insofar as man lives only 
within his bodily feelings, he does not find any approach to the 
mental life of his fellow-man. Only if he surmounts this and 
clears his mental life of the ever-present sensory accompaniments, 
does the mental life of the other become perceptible to him. And 
only then, by co-performing, pre-performing, or re-performing 
the other’s acts, does he participate as a Person in the other Per- 
son’s spiritual life. 


Thus, the Person and its manifestations are not open to per- 
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ception in the same sense as are the objects of Nature. Nature can 
not conceal itself, and neither can man insofar as his animate 
existence belongs to Nature. It is necessarily open to discovery, 
since animate existence manifests itself—at least in principle—in 
physiological bodily processes. But it is within the free will of 
the Person to disclose or conceal its acts, or to keep silent, and 
this is quite another thing than merely not speaking. 

This last statement becomes of particular importance for 
Scheler’s philosophy of religion. God is a Person, and it is incon- 
ceivable that there should be objective knowledge of Him. If He 
chooses to be silent, we can not know Him directly. He remains, 
then, the deus absconditus. Only if He reveals Himself to us, can 
we know him directly as a Person by the intentionality of the 
specific religious act, which itself is an act of love characterized by 
the participation of the religious person in the infinite love of God: 
To think, to will, to love in God—amare mundum in deo, amare 
deum in deo—this is the co-performance of man of the spiritual 
acts of God whose supreme manifestation is love. If God is not 
directly experienced by the religious act, He is not experienced as 
a Person but merely conceived as the absolute ens a se of meta- 
physics. To be sure, metaphysics and religion are not in con- 
tradiction but form together a system of conformity. If God is 
experienced as a Person, then moral goodness is an essential pred- 
icate of His personal quality. The alternative of the Kantian 
notion of an autonomous moral law (which leads to the logical 
postulate of the existence of God) and the heteronomous inter- 
pretation (according to which the moral will is exclusively deter- 
min d by fear of punishment and hope of reward) is false. If 
there is a personal God, then neither autonomy nor heteronomy, 
but theonomy guarantees the coincidence of the religious and the 
ethical axiomatic of values. Thus, God and man are related by the 
same moral principles which originate in the essence of the divine. 
On the highest level, religiosity and morality are essentially inter- 
dependent, although not identical. They become seemingly 
independent of one another if either morality or religiosity or both 
are experienced on a level of imperfection. 

This relationship between religious and ethical interdepend- 
ence also becomes manifest in the relationship between the individ- 
ual and the community. What is of moral value is not an isolated 
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person but the Person which feels itself genuinely related with 
God and which is in loving solidarity united with the totality of 
humanity and the spiritual world. At the center of Scheler’s ethics 
is the principle of the solidarity of all moral beings. It implies that, 
with regard to their respective moral values, each is co-responsible 
for each and for all. This is.so because the ultimate moral value 
of the personality is disclosed to the individual only if he associates 
himself with the other person's own acts of love. All love evokes 
a loving response and thereby brings a new moral value into 
being. This doctrine of moral solidarity is founded on two eidetic 
principles: (1) It belongs essentially to the eidos of a Person to 
stand in community with other Persons. The possible structural 
units of value and meaning of such a community are aprioristic, 
that is, independent of the empirical real connection which might 
prevail among particular persons and their contingent causes. 
(2) All forms of morally relevant conduct are essentially mutual 
and of corresponding value. This mutuality is independent of the 
contingent reality of these acts, the particular persons involved, 
and the mechanisms underlying such mutuality. It is in the 
nature of love, esteem, promising, commending to presuppose as 
ideal correlates the partner’s reciprocal attitude. 

It is the task of a philosophical sociology to develop a typology 
of the forms of being-together and living-together characteristic of 
the constitution of the various social units, and to determine their 
order of rank. In his ethics Scheler has tried to outline certain 
principles of such a philosophical sociology. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that in his later works of mainly sociological content he has 
rejected or at least considerably modified his earlier theories. We 
have to reserve the presentation of Scheler’s sociology for another 
occasion. Such a presentation would require also a discussion of 
the changes which occurred in Scheler’s thinking after his 
religious crisis and which afflicted both his gnosiological and 
ethical position. With respect to the former, Scheler developed 
in outline a new ontology and philosophical anthropology; as to 
the latter Scheler transformed his theory of perspectivism of values 
into a new and highly original approach to a sociology of know- 
ledge. 


New School of Social Research. 





DISCUSSION 


PLATO’S CRATYLUS: THE ORDER OF ETYMOLOGIES 
ROBERT BRUMBAUGH 


M.. Levinson’s treatment of the Cratylus, with his four ques- 
tions, finds him coming once more, urbanely and judiciously, to 
the defense of Plato.* But in a way, this defense is too successful. 
It is so in the way that Xenophon’s defense of Socrates was: a few 
shifts of emphasis and suppressions of detail converted Xenophon’s 
Socrates into a man so sensible and normal that his execution 
became inexplicable. Mr. Levinson’s general comments about the 
etymologies in the Cratylus, if they were at all a complete answer 
to his question, would make the scholarly outrage the latter have 
caused incomprehensible. 

When Mr. Levinson refers to the etymologies as a “circus 
parade” without underscoring the fact that they take up better 
than half of the dialogue, he is suppressing a detail that fits his 
figure of speech rather badly: surely this is an extravagantly long 
parade for the one-ring Heraclitean-taming act that follows!’ If 
this major section were an unordered collection of linguistic facts, 
puns, and free associations, one could only think that Plato’s usual 
uncanny sense of coherence and proportion had lapsed completely 
when he perpetrated it.’ 

I am inclined to agree with Mr. Levinson’s general conclu- 
sions; I must concede that we must show some unity and order 
in the etymological barrage which is the main part of the dialogue, 
or our generalizations are likely to seem interesting “language 
theories,” but not “language theories in Plato’s Cratylus.” I 
propose to show that there is a unity and order in the entrance of 
etymologies, what it is, and how this relates to and strengthens 
the general theses of the final two parts of Mr. Levinson’s dis- 
cussion. 

Whatever Plato is proving by his examination of words, is 
being proved by an orderly dialectical sampling of the total cosmo- 
logical range. If we were to summarize the topics treated in the 
Timaeus in one-word captions, the result would be almost this 
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same selection of terms in order, except that the Cratylus order 
includes a brief prologue and epilogue.‘ 


The initial set of terms (once we take a cue from poets and 
begin applying the principle that names indicate ancestry and 
family resemblance) traces the ancestry of Orestes back to Uranus. 
This is a familiar dialectical route from becoming to being (for 
example, the triad men-heroes-gods in Republic ii, iii); it is a 
counterpart of the opening of the Timaeus with a “history” of the 
career of a vanished good society.’ 


The analysis now simply reverses, and a descending dialectical 
order begins as Socrates examines, in order, the words god-demon- 
hero-man-soul-body.* These are names of unchanging things 
which are not so liable to vary; they give a cosmological frame- 
work for what follows. Given man, with body and soul, Socrates 
moves on to examine what meanings men had in mind in assign- 
ing names as they did.’ 


(This is an analogue to the structure of the world-soul in the 
Timaeus, but a tenuous one; perhaps one should compare it rather 
to the Republic, taking that as a dialectical frame of reference 
presupposed by the Timaeus history and cosmology. Pure mathe- 
matics does not provide suitable vocabulary for the Cratylus, for 
several reasons. )* 


Now, men’s meanings are sampled in a triple series: names 
of wholes, causes, and systems are analyzed down to names of 
elements, taking the elements of physics, of psychology, and of 
language in succession.” The first series runs gods—nature— 
elements, ending with an ordered harmony of those elements in 
nature.” This is just like the Timaeus analysis from god and 
demi-gods as causes, through the visible cosmos as caused, to the 
elements which are its mechanical parts, and back to organisms in 
which reason and necessity balance." The names of the gods have 
at least a latent ascending order, until we come to Pan; the order 
seems also to move from physical flow to reason to speech as the 
province and meaning of the name.” More important, however, 
is the radical ambiguity that Mr. Levinson has noted. Each name 
or group either contains two opposed possible etymologies, or 
balances an opposed name or group.” History may seem on the 
side of the Heraclitean in these pairs, but the Platonist can find 
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meaningful associations which connect the name with the invariant 
nature of the object . 

Leaving the gods with the two-natured Pan, who “declares 
all” and “moves all,” the section proceeds to the names which 
declare those things that the gods move. The shift from theology 
to astronomy takes us through the etymologies of sun-moon- 
month-stars to the four elements, ending with the seasons and the 
year (which are words meaning types of regularity and order). 
Until these last two, the etymologies involve increasing variety 
and motion, except for “mother Earth.” “ 

We would now expect some counterpart to the analysis of 
sensation and molecular compounds in the Timaeus, but the 
counterpart appears in a modified form: the analysis turns to man 
and his psychology.” Here the order descends from reason 
through soul to body: we get names of intellectual virtues, moral 
virtues, and physical attributes (notably those bearing on genera- 
tion: male-female-man-woman, etc.)."* This, again, is a familiar 
Platonic dialectical order; the study of names has been organized 
to include examples from each main division of psychology. While 
ostensibly Heraclitean in their meanings (as expressing approba- 
tion of motion), there are intrusive Platonic exceptions. 

The next section back-tracks a bit, then continues the analysis 
of passions and states of soul from art through pleasure and pain, 
ending with opinion.’’ It is like the description in the Timaeus 
of the disruption of the “circles in the soul” by the “flow of nutri- 
tion and sensations,” which experience and education stabilize into 
knowledge and virtue. The parallel with the earlier analysis of 
things from causes through systems to elements is clearly carried 
out, though I am somewhat puzzled by some apparent duplica- 
tions of this group and the one preceding. 

A shift to those names having to do with language now 
occurs, and we proceed from etymologies of true, false, name, 
etc., to analyze language into the letters which are its component 
elements. This completes the double dialectical progression from 
complex to simple, from thing to thought to name.” 

Why should this organization be the one chosen? This ques- 
tion takes us into the final sections of Mr. Levinson’s discussion 
Plato’s final objective, which comes out in the conclusion of the 
dialogue, is, of course, to show that the possibility of discourse 
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about existence requires a stability of referent inconsistent with 
strict Heraclitean ontology. The problem does not seem to hinge 
on formulae or abstractions; the names of numbers, typical of 
the vocabulary of mathematics and logic, are pretty clearly stable 
but almost wholly conventional. Cratylus does not hesitate to 
concede a “form of beauty itself” which is at least relatively 
stable.” There is a more basic issue at stake: are these “forms” 
more or less real than physical objects and processes? Are they 
of any use to a metaphysician? 

In contemporary philosophy (of ontology as well as of 
language) this issue recurs in various modifications of Platonism. 
Bergson, Whitehead, Stallknecht, Weiss accept Platonic forms, 
but as “eternal objects” or “abstractions,” existing only in the 
mode of possibility. Abstract, mathematical discussion misses the 
“real” natures of things, in that case, and poetry must supplant 
dialectic to give full insight into the real. Further, “value” is 
dislocated from its pinnacle as coping-stone of the Platonic world 
of forms, and made to attach to an existence or actuality which has 
another, non-formal, mode of being. A different but analogous 
revision results from the attempt to identify Platonic forms with 
“meanings” . The position is a precise inversion of Plato’s, which 
therefore retains the coherence of the Platonic orientation. And 
between these two orientations, nothing short of dialectical 
examination of total metaphysical systems offers any decision 
procedure: appeals to ordinary use of languages or to popular or 
learned opinion are not capable of resolving the problem at stake. 

Luckily, Plato’s brief excursus in the Seventh Letter spells out 
what we would in any case expect from the Cratylus.” Language 
reflects, within its derivative ontological status, three aspects or 
dimensions of reality. All three must intersect before meaningful 
communication is achieved. The three are called the formula, 
which is an abstract formalized definition; the name, which carries 
with it a kind of funded human experience; and the instance, which 
has immediate existential presence and concreteness. There is 
room in this scheme for studies of formalized linguistic systems, 
of concrete ambiguity of language, and of ordinary use. The 
name holds together the instance and its formula; it must there- 
fore denote an intersection of some invariant form with some 
historical locus. Such an intersection contains in itself both the 
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determinate stability of form, and the dynamic concreteness of 
history. 

But are we denoting a form, a unique event, or the outcome 
of some historical evolution of language, when we use a name? 
If all three, which denotation is the clue we should follow in 
rectifying and employing names? Study of etymologies will not 
afford a decision. Reason and sensation, rest and motion, mingle 
in the associations our language suggests, and both occur as 
denotata in linguistic history. In general, as systems are analyzed 
into elements, meanings approach Heraclitean processes and flow. 
But the element is an element of an organized system, and on the 
level of system, we approach the Platonic-associated meanings of 
stability and formal determinateness. 

Since the ambiguity of names is systematic, we need some 
systematic principle of resolution. The ontological status of 
language cannot offer one, unless we are able to discuss language 
within its own resources, and compare the metaphysical orienta- 
tions which dictate alternative coinages, associations, etymologies, 
and uses. 

The point of the etymologies is therefore to show, by ex- 
haustive sampling of a cosmological vocabulary, that the issue of 
rest versus motion, of process as opposed or equal to reality, 
cannot be resolved simply by allocating some sorts of word to one 
orientation, others to another. Every department of existence, 
when reflected in language, presents the same systematic 
form-flow synthesis or ambiguity. If historical etymology pre- 
serves relics in our speech and common-sense of naive process 
philosophy, then dialectical etymology (associations equally similar 
phonetically, and consistent in another frame of reference) can 
introduce proper uses and semantic locations suited to civilized 
philosophies of forms. 

To resolve the systematic antinomy of rest and notion, we have 
said that it is necessary to take account of elements in their 
context, and this requires self-referential appraisal of a system in 
comparison with others. Just here, Plato makes Socrates claim a 
decisive advantage over Cratylus; for if all things flow, any such 
system will either flow with them (changing its nature for every 
time it is designated), or will be an essentialist abstraction, slow 
to change, perhaps, but detached from existence, so that discus- 
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sion of it is not discussion of metaphysical actuality, but only of 
abstract, formal, verbal, or psychological possibility. 

The dialogue ends with Socrates remaining at rest, while 
Cratylus moves on. Both are committed to considering these 
problems further. 


Yale University. 


* Ronald B. Levinson, “Language and the Cratylus: Four Questions” in 
this Review, XI.1 (September, 1957), pp. 28-41. Mr. Levinson had 
already suggested, in his In Defense of Plato (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), that 
Plato's theories of language were capable of a sensible, detailed interpreta- 
tion; in 1956 he applied this to explication of the Cratylus in the paper 
which he presented to the American Philosophical Association in Phila- 
delphia. My present discussion is an extension and revision of my com- 
ments on both Mr. Levinsons’s Association paper, the article which appeared 
in the Review and the subsequent discussions. 


* In fact, the use of “etymologies” is the central method at work from 
392 (where poets are the authorities), through 397 (where ancient legislators 
begin to serve as authorities), to 427 (by which time philosophers have 
entered the picture as authorities, and the result is an antinomy). This 
leaves 428-440 for the main act, if the etymologies are taken as the parade; 
in this act, the appeal must be to the nature of things, since linguistic study 
will not resolve the conflict between philosophers. 


* This postulate of uncanny coherence in Platonic works would be 
challenged by some scholars; but I can think of no other passage comparable 
to the exuberant jumble of semi-nonsense that the present etymologies are 
sometimes alleged to be. In each other case there is at least one respectable 
scholarly tradition which claims to exhibit detailed coherence in inter- 
pretation. 


* For example, one can outline the Timaeus as a mythical prologue 
about ancient states, then a discussion of god, of the structures he embodies 
in the world soul, of the creation of the world by joining this soul to a body 
(in which account, demi-gods assist in creation, and are responsible for the 
creation of man as an ensouled body), of psychophysical mechanisms—e.g., 
the sub-auxiliary causes of hearing and vision, of the basic elements of 
physics, of their compounds, of the further organization of these compounds 
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into organisms, finally, of the final balance of reason and necessity in 
human life in its cosmic context. 

* The name indicates both “genus” in its logical sense and in its 
genealogical. Tracing the appropriateness of the ancestral names in legend, 
the first list runs Orestes-Agamemnon-Atreus-Pelops-Tantalus-Zeus-Cronos- 
Uranus. (394-396). 


* Cratylus, 397-400. In the “etymologies” of these common (as 
opposed to the preceding proper) names, a complexity of authorities and 
an ambiguity of meanings confronts the “etymologist”. The maze of asso- 
ciations includes relics of primitive opinion, but also anticipations of 
accurate science. Which should we follow in judging “propriety”? 


" Note the explicit transition at 401A; the attempt is now to find out 
the meanings of men in the names they gave, not the natures of the things 
by the analysis of names assigned. 


* The substitution of the gods for the structural details of the Timaeus 
cosmology is based on the notion that the gods are personifications of basic 
structural cosmological properties and concepts. Throughout, the dominant 
contrary motifs are motion-rest and opinion-knowledge. Plato’s allocation 
of function and precedence to the Olympians, for example in the twelve 
processions of the Phaedrus, may have involved fairly precise poetic sche- 
matization. I tried to show the plausibility of a 4 X 3 matrix order in my 
study of Plato’s Mathematical Imagination, and Mr. Robert Price, of Yale, 
in an unpublished paper has rather persuasively derived the order of the 
Cratylus etymologies from this matrix, read in a different order. But for 
the present, as long as a general progression from being through knowing 
to speaking is recognized, we can defer the finer point of exact order. 


* These three successive analyses run from Cratylus 401-410; 411-420; 
421-428; Hermogenes each time indicates the transition to another topic 
by his questions. 


'* Thus, from 410C-411A we have “seasons” and “year” as types of 
organic growth cycle. 

“ Timaeus 27C-30B (god and his causality); to 40D, the soul and 
body of the created cosmos; to 42C, the delegated creation of organisms by 
the demi-gods; then the experiences of the human soul when embodied, to 
the “new beginning” at 48E; there, the elements enter, their compounds 
beginning to be classified about 58C; the psychology of sensation again to 
69B, as soul and organism reappear; then the structure, harmony, and 
healing of disease in organisms carries to the transmigration myth at the end. 


‘* Cratylus 401C ff. By analogy to existence and its states of rest and 
motion, Hestia-Cronos-Rhea-Tethys-Poseidon are explained; wisdom and 
virtue begin to be the attributes the name-giver had in mind as the list pro- 
ceeds Pluto-Demeter*-Hera-Persephone-Apollo-Muses-Leto-Artemis*-Diony- 
sius*-Aphrodite*-Athena-Hephaestus-Ares* [starred names show less of this 
noetic stress in their derivations than the rest of the list]; speech and lan- 
guage enter with Hermes, and his son, Pan. (Miss Judith Wubnig has 
made the very nice point, in seminar discussion, that Poseidon’s name, 
transitional in our list, has a triple etymology, one meaning each in the 
categories of being—motion—rest, or knowledge—motion—rest. ) 
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'* The latent ordering principles at work show best if the etymologies 


are set up in a tabular form: 








| 


Name 


MEANING CATEGORY 





| Motion Rest 


CAUSALITY 


KNOWLEDGE 





Hestia | Pushing ; 


Being ; 
Force 


Existence 


Cronos, Rhea, | Springs 
Tethys | and streams 


Poseidon | Shaker of 


the earth 


Chains feet 


Pluto (Hades) | —--——— 


Demeter Mother 


Hera Air 


Persephone | Follows hence she is 


Gives wealth 


Gives 
nourishment 


{as following motion 





motion 


| Archer 


| 


Apollo Simple ; pure 


Muses 


Artemis Virginity 


Dionysius 


Aphrodite | Foam-born 


Athena 
(= Pallas Athena) | 


Armed dancer 


Hephaestus | ——— 


Light 


Hard ; 
unchanging 


Ares Masculine 


Hermes 


Pan | Moves all 


she is} 


Moving together ; 


harmony 


Health 
Gives wine 


| Gives wisdom | 


War 
Inventor 
of speech 


[Double nature 
and power] 


Knows 
many things 


Has knowledge 


Beauty 
Wise 
Purifier (?) 


Inquiry 


Virtue 


hence gives Illusion of 


having mind 


Reason 
Understanding 
Divine 
intelligence 
Ethical 
intelligence 


Interpreter 


Declares all 


Note that one of the basic ambiguities is present in nearly every etymol- 
ogy; also, in the category of causality, there is a progression from wealth 
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through food, harmony, health and the illusion of mind (wine); to knowl- 
edge, art, and war (a separate group, for Socrates is continuing at Her- 
mogenes’ request); to language, which is double in nature (a separate pair, 
again; Socrates would have concluded with Ares, but Hermogenes persuades 
him to add Hermes and Pan). 


** 408D-411A. Note that fire and water, the most active elements, are 
not analyzable by Socrates’ present technique; he dismisses them as “for- 
eign” words. The seasons and year limit and order the plants and animals 
that live on the earth. 


** But does this represent a break with the Timaeus pattern, or not? 
Psychological states and passions appear there both as data for the element 
theory and as explained consequences of it in the compound section. 

** 411A ff. Socrates finds a stronger Heraclitean bias in these names, 
as he goes through prudence-judgment-reason-tem perance-knowledge-under- 
standing-wisdom-good-justice. Before the list concludes with courage-male- 
man-woman-female, however, justice turns out to present a real problem 
to the etymologist: it is a causal penetrating principle, but what does this 
mean? Is this fire (Heraclitus) or mind (Anaxagoras) ? 

* From 414C-418B, etymologies follow thick and fast; art-virtue 
(deferred) -vice-cowardice-virtue (again)-bad (foreign word)-ugly-beautiful (a 
dialectical analysis here, as before with justice)-words such as expedient, 
gainful, profitable, advantageous, which are “connected with good and 
noble”—the opposites of these, blameworthy, hurtful, obligatory—then 
states of pleasure and pain and desire—then opinion, counsel, freedom and 
necessity. 

** After the etymologies of name-truth-falsity, the elements of speech 
appear. In 436, the repressed Platonic associations of the psychological 
terms break out in response to Cratylus’ belief that the bias of language is 
entirely consistent, and Heraclitean. It is true that motion and rest are 
the only basic contraries left on the level of elements of speech; causality 
and knowledge disappear. 

** Cratylus 439C. 


* Epistle VII, 342A-343A. 
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Aste, Ernest. A History of English Utilitarianism. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, Muirhead Library of Philosophy, 1957. xx, 427 pp. 
$6.00—A reprint of the 1901 first edition. Albee’s history traces two 
phases of Utilitarianism: “First, the gradual development of the theory 
in the direction of formal consistency down to about the beginning of 
the nineteenth century; and secondly, the later development, often at 
the expense of formal consistency, but always in the direction of doing 
justice to the concrete moral ideals which had been partly lost sight of 
in the earlier, more abstract form of the theory” (xx). The school is 
traced from Cumberland to Sidgwick. — R. F. T. 


Arnnoto, L. M. The History of the Origin of all Things including the Life 
of Jesus of Nazareth. New York: Vantage Press, 1957. xxv, 704 pp. 
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by the medium L. M. Arnold to whom it was delivered in the words 
used: arranged and amended in punctuation by the intellect of man 
and occasional assistance of the spirit.”” — R. P. 


Averroes’ Commentary on Plato’s “Republic,” ed. with an Introduction, tr., 
and Notes by E. I. J. Rosenthal. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1956. xii, 337 pp.—A critical edition, with translation and notes, 
of Samuel’s 14th century Hebrew translation, otherwise available only 
in Mantinus’ 1539 Latin translation from the Hebrew. The translator's 
English is surprisingly intelligible in view of the difficulties of the text, 
which are helpfully indicated and discussed in the notes. The com- 
mentary itself is especially interesting as an instance of the influence 
of Aristotle on the Medievai Platonic tradition. Republic I and X are 
explicitly ignored as containing “no proof except by accident” and as 
not “necessary for this science,” respectively; the Divided Line passage 
is adumbrated beyond recognition and its position taken by an Aristo- 
telian discussion of the Good (II, v-xlli) after the Nicomachean Ethics. 
— R. P. 


Butioucn, E. Aesthetics, Lectures and Essays, ed. with an Introduction 
by E. M. Wilkinson. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1957. xliii, 
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158 pp. $4.50—This edition makes available the author's privately 
printed (1907) Course of Lectures on Aesthetics, a 1920 article, “Mind 
and Medium in Art,” in which appreciation and creation are sharply 
distinguished, and his well known, but already reprinted, article on 
“Psychical Distance.” The author held that the future of aesthetics 
lies in psychology, and argues in his Lectures that aesthetics is the 
systematic attitude which “man takes up vis-a-vis human life.” — R. P. 


CaRniLLa, Emmio. Pedro Henriquez Urena. Tucuman, Argentina: Tucuman 
University, 1957. 56 pp.—Three short essays on the personality and 
thought of the Spanish American philologist and humanist, brought 
together on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of his death. — L. K. B. 


CampBeLL, C. A. On Selfhood and Godhood. The Gifford Lectures for 
1953-54 and 1954-55 revised and expanded. New York: Macmillan 
Company, Muirhead Library of Philosophy, 1957. xxxvi, 436 pp. $6.00 
—Part I aims at the constructive establishment of a concept of the self 
to undergird the theologically indispensable concept of the soul. It 
begins with a judgment theory of cognition, from which a “substantival”’ 
subject is extracted. Having a creative power constituting it a free and 
responsible agent, this subject is related through moral consciousness 
and will to an objective moral order. Part II, concerned with the 
problem of God and the objective validity of religious belief, begins in 
religion as such, where theism is held to recommend itself strongly 
under a symbolic interpretation, then develops a metaphysical support 
for the central tenets of this creed. The guiding methodological con- 
victions are revealed in a major emphasis on introspection, a firm 
rejection of the sensationalist conception of experience, and an insistence 
on the primacy of thought over words. Professor Campbell has here 
carried on the tradition of British Idealism and Rationalism with insight 
and ingenuity, in dignified and deliberate defiance of the prevailing 
empiricist and linguistic dogmas. Despite its high rank among similar 
efforts, however, this work does not represent a real advance beyond 
the recent impasses, nor a resolution of the genuine epistemological 
and methodological enigmas plaguing contemporary philosophy. — 
Le & 


Casstner, Ernst. The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, vol. 3, Phenomen- 
ology of Knowledge. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. xvii, 
501 pp. $8.50—The final volume in the fine translation of Cassirer’s 
central work deals with the problem of knowledge, “the structure and 
articulation of a theoretical world view.” The analysis proceeds from 
perception (“the phenomenon of expression”) and representation (the 
categories of space, time, thing and attribute), throug the function of 
signification and the idea of concept, to mathematics and the highest 
forms of natural science. Cassirer’s introduction offers a concise 
discussion in historical context of the idea of symbolic form itself. — 
F. M. S. 


Cusnoim, R. M. Perceiving: A Philosophical Study. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. xi, 203 pp.—A sober and careful formulation of a 
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realistic—as opposed to a phenomenalistic—theory of knowledge. Chis- 
holm’s discussion of the “sense-datum fallacy” (the inference of “Jones 
sees an appearance” from “Something appears to Jones”) and of “empir- 
icism” (the doctrine that the only “evidence-making characteristics” 
are certain “ways of appearing” or sensations) are especially enlighten- 
ing, as is the way in which he calls attention to revealing analogies 
between problems in moral theory and problems in epistemology. — 
A. C. P. 


Coterince, S. T. The Notebooks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. by Kath- 
leen Coburn, Vol. I (in two parts). New York: Pantheon Books, 1957. 
xlii, 546 pp., part 1, xliv, 615 pp. part 2. $12,50—This is the first of 
five double volumes which will make Coleridge’s notebooks readily 
available, in most cases for the first time. The material is arranged 
chronologically: part 1 contains the text for the years 1794-1804; part 2, 
extensive and helpful notes as well as indices of persons, publications, 
and places. A subject index of the whole is planned. These early 
notebooks are extremely uneven and shed more light on Coleridge as 
man and poet than on his philosophic interests; his notes on Kant, 
locateable in the index, are an exception. — R. P. 


CrawsHAy-Witiiams, Rupert. Methods and Criteria of Reasoning: An In- 
quiry into the Structure of Controversy. New York: The Humanities 
Press Inc., 1957. viii, 296 pp. $5.00—This work, written well within 
the tradition of contemporary British analysis, attempts to cope with 
the question of why most philosophical problems, as well as many prob- 
lems concerning the foundations of the sciences, have not yet been laid 
to rest. The author holds that most of these problems could be disposed 
of simply by stating the problem in such a way as would clearly indi- 
cate the means or lack of means by which the statement could be tested. 
— W. S. L. 


Day, T.0. WhoamIl? New York: Exposition Press, 1957. 60 pp. $3.00 
—An “essay on life” giving us in 60 pages a doctrine of man and the 
universe based on broadly Christian principles plus, for good measure, 
a commentary on every book of the Old Testament. — F. M. S. 


Downinc, Mary Samuet. Creation. New York: Vantage Press, 1957. 
67 pp. $2.00—An account of creation revealed to the author through 
automatic writing. “It came through a thought process that was not 
my own... .” —C. L. 


Enwarps, Paut and Pap, Arntaur. A Modern Introduction to Philosophy. 
Free Press, 1957. 648 pp. $6.50—Philosophy is defined as “critical 
reflection on the justification of basic human beliefs and analysis of 
basic concepts in terms of which such beliefs are expressed.“ The text 
is divided into eight sections: “A Priori Knowledge,” “Skepticism and 
The Problem of Induction,” “Perception and the Physical World,” 
“Body, Mind and Death,” “Determinism, Freedom and Moral Responsi- 
bility,” ‘Moral Judgments,” “The Existence of God,” “Meaning, Veri- 
fication and Metaphysics." Each consists of an introduction by one 
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of the editors, a group of readings, and a bibliography. The intro- 
ductions are helpful, and the readings show evidence of an effort at 
impartiality."— G. B. 


Fanc, T. H. The Chinese View of Life, the Philosophy of Comprehensive 
Harmony. Hong Kong: the Union Press, 1957. v, 274 pp. $2.50— 
A semi-popular presentation of the ideals of Chinese culture derived 
from the classics of Taoism, Confucianism, and Mohism. Contrasts 
between Chinese and Western thought are often suggestive, though the 
latter receives a highly stylized interpretation. — J. F. D. 


Fersteman, J. K. The Institutions of Society. London: George Allen & Un- 
win, 1956. 400 pp.—A systematic treatise on sociology conceived as the 
study of institutions. Defined as special groups established with cus- 
toms, laws, and material tools and organized around central aims and 
purposes, institutions are discussed from a genetic and analytic stand- 
point. — C. L. 


Fireman, P. Justice in Plato's Republic. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. 52 pp. $2.00—A desultory caricature, ostensibly socialist in 
tenor, of a well-known theory of justice. — J. F. D. 


Garpner, M. Fads and Fallacies in the Name of Science. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1957. x, 363 pp. $1.50—A revised edition of a work 
originally published in 1952, this book offers an entertaining exposé 


of various pseudoscientific fads and cults, from dowsing and flying 
saucers to flat earth theories and dianetics. It includes brief but re- 
sponsible chapters on the theories of Wilhelm Reich, Count Korzybski, 
and J. B. Rhine. — L. K. B. 


Gatueien, G. L’éducation religieuse des adolescentes. Paris: Centre 
d’Etudes Pédagogiques, 1957. xx, 256 pp.—A report on the Catholic 
education of a group of young French girls. Numerous excerpts from 
the students’ writings are included. — R. P. 


Hasset, Joser. Die Philosophie Heinrich von Recklinghausens. Regens- 
burg: Josef Habbel, Regensburg, 1957. x, 220 pp.—von Recklinghau- 
sen did not publish any of his philosophical writings in his lifetime. 
The present volume contains a very summary statement of his organic 
philosophy based on the unpublished materials, together with critical 
and historical appreciations by the editor of the papers. — R. G. S. 


Hippte, W. J. The Beautiful, the Sublime, and the Picturesque. Carbon- 
dale, Ill.: Southern Illinois University Press, 1957. vi, 390 pp. $7.00 
—This comprehensive survey is particularly valuable for the intelligence 
and originality with which it approaches aesthetic speculation. The 
author permits the original texts to serve as the basis of his study, and 
exhibits each of the major aesthetic systems of the period as an integral 
whole involving logical and psychological (or metaphysical) principles. 
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Each of the writers chosen from the tradition is criticized in his own 
terms, without detracting from the originality of his contribution to 
the body of aesthetic theory. A few of the lesser-known aestheticians 
of the 18th century here receive fuller discussion than has previously 
been available. — J. F. D. 


Hoop, C. A. Guidance for the New Age. New York: Exposition Press, 
1957. 68 pp. $2.75—A series of inspirational essays dictated to the 
author by a higher intelligence from the spirit world. Much of the 
advice seems fairly sound—e.g., “Be true to the best,” Make room for 
important things,” “Relax.” — A.C .P. 


Jounson, R. C. Nurslings of Immortality. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1957. 279 pp.—An exposition—for the layman—of Imagism, the phil- 
osophy which gives to the imagination the place reserved for reason in 
Hegelian rationalism. — A. C. P. 


KaurMANN, Fritz. Thomas Mann, the World as Will and Representation. 
Boston: Beacon Press. xiv, 322 pp. %$6.00—After devoting a long sec- 
tion to a systematic exposition of Mann’s philosophy, the author 
analyses, in chronological sequence, his main writings. Though a bit 
long-winded, the book does contain a good deal of insight into the con- 
tent of Mann’s work. — C. L. 


Koesner, RicHarp u. GErtRUDE. Vom Schénen und seiner Wahrheit. Ber- 
lin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1957. 126 pp. DM12—A fine example 
of phenomenological analysis, this book describes the locus of aesthetics 
but does not offer an aesthetic theory. The work of art is characterized 
by the peculiar way it has of presenting itelf to and of laying hold 
of its observer. This leads to an analysis of form and structure, of 
beauty and aesthetic truth, both in art and in nature. — R. G. S. 


Laritre, Paut. The Person in Psychology: Reality or Abstraction. Fore- 
word by O. A. Oeser. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. x, 
233 pp. $6.00—The author believes psychology is concerned with 
“the person’s concrete historical engagement in his world” (p. 170). 
He carefully argues that abstract laws derived from isolated and frag- 
mentary test situations are of little assistance in understanding the 
person in society. Rather, psychology must abondon the epistemology 
currently fashionable in the sciences and develop its own analogical 
laws, taking the person as its domain. — R. P. 


Lirrett, F. H. The Free Church. Boston: Starr King Press, 1957. xvi, 
171 pp. $6.00—A sympathetic study of the Anabaptist-Mennonite tra- 
dition which attempts to clarify the nature of the Free Church heritage 
and show its contributions to religious and political freedom. Though 
well-documented and competent, it is episodic and somewhat disorgan- 
ized; it dwells less on history than on the relevance of Free Church 
ideas to contemporary problems of religion and society. — F. M. S. 
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Lornrica, Rotr R. Modus Operandi: The Methods of Philosophical Engage- 
ments. McHenry, Ill.: The Compass Press, Inc., 1956. viii, 117 pp. 
$4.75—This badly written book has many marks of quackery—it is 
jargonic, repetitious, sometimes weird. But there are a few traces of a 
kernel of significant critique of philosophical method from a viewpoint 
combining elements of extreme operationalism and psychoanalysis. 
Philosophy is viewed as an activity which could have considerable 
therapeutic value—i.e., lead to growth in “awareness,” released cre- 
ativity, and increased emotional and intellectual maturity—if it is con- 
ducted under the guidance of the author’s precepts. — L. K. B. 


LonerGAaNn, Bernarp J. F. Insight, A Study of Human Understanding. New 
York: Philosophical Library. xxx, 785 pp. $10.00—Father Lonergan, 
Professor at the Gregorian University in Rome, writes from the con- 
viction that by thoroughly understanding what it is to understand, one 
will understand the structure of all that is and can be understood. 
Focussing on insight, the very essence of understanding, Father Loner- 
gan examines illustrations of insight in mathematics, science, common 
sense, etc., in order to bring the reader to an insight into insight. The 
sometimes annoyingly prolix discussion is intended to enable the 
reader to grasp within his own self-consciousness the structure or 
invariant pattern of all understanding. The advance from lower to 
higher standpoints of understanding is traced, and a plurality of 
patterns appropriate to diverse domains, each standpoint of insight 
exhibiting a structure of understanding correlative to an intelligibility 
immanent in its subject matter, is acknowledged. Yet Father Loner- 


gan pursues insight until at last he claims to discover the unifying, 
universal, invariant pattern and hence the ultimate metaphysical intel- 
ligibility. This structure or pattern proves to be essentially scholastic 
in conception, in particular Thomistic; yet the scholasticism Father 
Lonergan advances contains important revisions in matters of method 
and content. A carefully argued book, Insight is a remarkable com- 
bination of orthodoxy and originality. — A. J. R. 


Lyon, Q. M. The Great Religions. New York: Odyssey Press, 1957. xiv, 
732 pp.—Bringing together in one work the points of view of com- 
parative religion and of the history and philosophy of religion, this 
book should be a valuable introductory text. For the most part the 
author has maintained an informal, somewhat narrative style, and 
the text is enhanced by brief selections from representative writings of 
the various religious traditions. Pertinent, up to date archeological evi- 
dence is provided wherever needed, and the bibliography is unusually 
adequate for a work of this type. Contemporary theological and cos- 
mological issues are mentioned but not discussed. — J. F. D. 


Maren, E.G. Augustin und das antike Rom. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag, 1957. 221 pp. Rome, the author holds, is not only the symbol 
of a political empire and a world at peace but also of a definite image 
of man. As a consequence it became the focus of the controversy 
between humanistic and other worldly Christianity. The present work 
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deals with Augustine's views on Rome as political symbol and as moral 
symbol. — R. G. S. 


Mascatt, E. L. Words and Images. New York: Ronald Press Company, 
1957. xi, 129 pp.—Recognizing that contemporary attacks upon theol- 
ogy question the intelligibility rather than the truth of theological pro- 
positions, the author begins with comments upon the discussion between 
A. G. N. Flew, R. M. Hare, Basil Mitchell and others in New Essays in 
Philosophical Theology (ed. Flew and MacIntyre). After pointing out 
that contemporary objections to theological discourse are far from con- 
clusive, he suggests that problems arising with respect to such dis- 
course are to be resolved by a return to a theory of knowledge which 
holds that intellection is intuitive as well as merely discursive. This 
suggestion raises problems of its own; yet the book is clear, often illu- 


minating, and a genuine contribution to the philosophy of religion. — 
A. C. P. 


Runes, D. D. A Book of Contemplation. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. 149 pp. $3.00—Thoughts on various subjects arranged in 
alphabetical order from “abnormal” to “zero.”” — F. M. S. 


Sampson, R. V. Progress in the Age of Reason. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1956. 259 pp. $4.25—A study in important 
aspects of the history of an idea from the 17th century to the present. 
The author believes that the Enlightenment founded progress on a 
natural law open to the rational powers of man. Following the work 
of Hobbes, Rousseau and Hume, progress could be justified only by 
reducing it to the status of an historical or sociological law, as in Hegel, 
Marx and Toynbee. The author’s “sociology of historians” in the 
17th century is especially well done. — R. P. 


Suxian, N. J. After Utopia, The Decline of Political Faith. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1957. x, 309 pp. $5.00—A doctoral dis- 
sertation which analyzes the dicline of the politically optimistic spirit 
of the Enlightenment. This decline is the result of two forces, “the 
cultural alienation of the romantic” and “the despair of Christian 
fatalism.”” The author’s analysis of these forces is critical and scholarly 
but her sympathies are with neither: “A reasoned skepticism is con- 
sequently the sanest attitude for the present.” Consideration of other 
political traditions—e.g. that of Greek political philosophy, or that of 
natural law—would have been helpful. — G. B. 


Strasser, StepHan. The Soul in Metaphysical and Empirical Psychology, 
tr. Henry J. Koren. Pittsburgh: Dusquesne University Press, Dus- 
quesne Studies, Philosophical series, 1957. x, 275 pp. $5.00 (bound), 
$4.25 (paper)—A translation and revision of the author’s Seele und 
Beseeltes (Vienna, 1955). — A. C. P. 


Tymieniecka, A. T. Essence et Existence. Paris: Aubier—An “Essai sur 
la philosophie de Nikolai Hartmann et Roman Ingarden,” this book pre- 
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sents a critical comparison of the ontologies of two unduly neglected 
philosophical descendents of Husserl. Offers a good general introduc- 
tion to Hartmann and Ingarden as well as a treatment of the basic prob- 
lems of ontology. — W. S. L. 


Unperwoop, K. W. Protestant and Catholic, Religious and Social Inter- 
action in an Industrial Community. Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. xxi, 
484 pp. $7.50—A detailed and scholarly study of an American city, 
with attention directed mainly to Catholic-Protestant relations within 
an urban community. The city is Holyoke, Massachusetts, chosen 
because of its interfaith problems, because of the occasion of the 
Sanger incident in 1940, and because Holyoke is a typical average-sized 
industrial community, well fitted to represent all such cities. 
Mr. Underwood, himself a Protestant, writes mainly as a sociologist of 
religion but also well understands that his personal commitment is a 
contributing factor to his presentation. Extensive and impressive docu- 
mentation can be found in the Notes and Appendix. — M. S. S. 


Weiss, Paut. Modes of Being. Carbondale, Ill.: Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. xi, 617 pp. %$10.00—A speculative work of the widest 
range, systematically dealing with the issues that are fundamental in 
every philosophical study. There are, Mr. Weiss argues, four irre- 
ducible modes of being. Actuality, Existence, Possibility and God are 
independent realities, yet each needs the other in order fully to be. 
Together they are all that is, and all that could, must and should be. 
Only by acknowledging each separately and all of them together, 
Mr. Weiss claims, can we, without paradox, deal with the things, 
natures, actions, and values there are. The book divides into critically 
constructive accounts of each of the modes of being, an investigation 
of attempts to deny their reality, and an explanation of their unity. 
Lucid, fast-paced throughout, the exposition of the general theory is sup- 
ported by pertinent, revealing examples. Modes of Being is a work of 
first importance. On its assertions, a reader is forced to test and form 
his philosophical convictions. — I. C. L. 


Wetts, Heren M. Adventures in the Spirit World. New York: Vantage 


Press, 1957. 50 pp. $2.00—Messages describing life after death from 
the author’s deceased brother-in-law. — A. C. P. 


Wotrr, Hans M. Plato, Der Kampf ums Sein. University of California 
Press—The unity of Plato’s writings is discovered in their connection 
with Plato's life; they are parts of a “great confession.” Wolff recon- 
structs Plato’s life on the basis of his works and interprets his works in 
the light of his biography. The relevant facts of Plato’s life, on Wolff's 
view, are the trial and death of Socrates, political movements and the 
study and criticism of other philosophers. These facts tend to throw 
light on Plato's development but contribute little to our understanding 
of the internal unity of individual dialogues. — R. G. S. 


Wooprinc, Paut. New Directions in Teacher Education. New York: Fund 
for Advancement of Education, 1957. ix, 142 pp.—A report on the 


> 
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teacher education programs supported by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education which calls for a broad liberal education for all 
teachers and greater attention to the philosophy of education. — F. M. S. 


Von Waricut, G. H. Logical Studies. London: The Humanities Press, Inc., 
1957. ix, 195 pp. $5.00—A collection of eight essays, including five 
that have previously been published. The subjects discussed are logical 
truth, modal logic, conditionals and entailment. — C. L. 


Chinese Thought and Institutions, ed. J. K. Fairbank. Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, 1957. xiii, 438 pp. $8.50—This addition to the Com- 
parative Studies of Cultures and Civilizations is more sharply focussed 
than its predecessor, Studies in Chinese Thought. Although the subject 
matters spans 2,500 years these twelve essays are primarily concerned 
with some aspect of the “use of Confucian ideas in political struggles 
and socio-political institutions.”” The authors are not so much con- 
tributing to the “history of ideas” as they are illustrating the relation- 
ships between thought and action in detailed studies of one non-Western 
culture. The editor’s introduction includes a helpful preview of the 
whole. — R. P. 


Karl Jaspers: Philosophen des 20. Jahrhunderts, ed. Paul Arthur Schilpp. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1957. xii, 870 pp.—This is the second volume 
in the Library of Living Philosophers which has appeared in German; 
it follows the familiar pattern of the other volumes in this series. The 
long autobiographical sketch sets the scene for a philosophy asserting 
that it deals with a reality which, ultimately, cannot be known unequi- 
vocally but must be realized in the philosopher's existence and which, 
accordingly, always presents reality in a definite historical perspective. 
The articles are introduced by an illuminating explanation of some of 
the key terms in Jasper’s work. Some of these are discussed in critical 
detail in the next six articles. Four further pieces place Jaspers in his 
historical situation, although not with that detail and completeness 
which Jaspers’ historicism would seem to demand. These papers deal 
with Jaspers’ relation to Max Weber, Judaism, Nietzsche and Kierke- 
gaard. A final, rather extensive section explores the relations between 
Jaspers’ central position and such peripheral philosophical doctrines 
as political philosophy, aesthetics, criticism, the philosophies of history 
and religion. This volume is particularly successful in mirroring the 
philosophy which it tries to clarify and celebrate, for it brings to light 
select aspects of a philosophy which maintains that reality can only be 
illuminated in part, but can never be known as a whole. Appro- 
priate to the philosophy which tends to identify the philosopher's 
knowing with his being, Jaspers’ final reply to his critics not only 


makes his ideas clearer but reveals a person of impressive human 
stature. — R. G. S. 


Language: An Enquiry into its Meaning and Function, Science of Culture 
Series, Vol. VIII, ed. Ruth Nanda Anshen. New York: Harper & Bros., 
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1957. xviii, 366 pp. $6.00—This anthology comes close to one of its 
goals: to reveal “the mystery, the miracle, and the magic of language”’; 
but it falls short of even indicating a comprehensive theory of language. 
The list of contributors is impressive, bringing in diverse fields. Though 
the contributions are characteristic, and usually interesting, they do 
not combine to illuminate very much the problem of language as such. 
And they surely fail to provide the support which the editor alleges for 
her own fervent metaphysical convictions. Kurt Goldstein's excellent 
discussion of the implications of aphasic phenomena comes closest to 
full relevance and substantial philosophical content. — L. K. B. 


The Nature of Metaphysics, ed. D. F. Pears. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1957. vi, 164 pp. $2.50—A critical yet informed and sympathetic 
look at metaphysics by a group of British “analytic” philosophers, all 
but one from Oxford. The positivistic “elimination” of metaphysics is 
repudiated; on the other hand, the authors agree that some of the meta- 
physician's traditional claims must be rejected, or at least brought up 
to date. The writing is semi-popular (the book originated as a series 
of B. B. C. talks), and those acquainted with recent Oxford philosophiz- 
ing will find little here that is unfamiliar. — V. C. C. 


Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, Ethics and 
Other Knowledge, ed. Charles A. Hart. Washington, D. C.: American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, 1957. 236pp. $3.50—A collection 
of five articles together with reports of discussions. The presidential 
address of George P. Klubertanz, S. J. proposes that Thomistic ethics be 
elaborated with special stress upon its experiential contents. — C. L. 


Psychoanalysis and the Future: A Centenary Commemoration of the Birth 
of Sigmund Freud. Foreword by Benjamin Nelson. New York: Na- 
tional Psychological Association to Psychoanalysis, Inc., 1957. xii, 
160 pp. $2.00—Constituting a special double issue of Theodor Reik’s 
Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychology, this small volume will be of 
interest to those who approach Freud from the greatest variety of points 


of view. Particularly noteworthy is the paper on religion by Jacob 
Taubes. — D. R. 


Atpte Ernest. A History of English Utilitarianism. See p. 511. 


Aunosinno, Sai. On Yoga: I. The Synthesis of Yoga. Pondicherry: Sri 
Aurobindo International University Centre, 1955. iv, 1,034 pp. $5.00. 


Cornnrorp, F. M. Plato’s Cosmology. New York: Library of Liberal Arts, 
1957. xiv, 376 pp. $1.75. 


Cornrorp, F. M. Plato and Parmenides. New York: Library of Liberal 
Arts, 1957. xvii, 251 pp. $1.60. 
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Cornrorp, F. M. Plato’s Theory of Knowledge. New York: Library of 
Liberal Arts, 1957. xii, 336 pp. $1.75. 


Garpner, M. Fads and Fallacies in the Name of Science. See p. 514. 


Grotius, Huco. Prolegomena to the Law of War and Peace, int. by Ed. 
Dumbauld, tr. by F. Kesley. New York: Library of Liberal Arts, 1957. 
xx, 43 pp. $.50. 


Locke, Joun. The Second Treatise of Government, An Essay concerning the 
True, Original Extent and End of Civil Government, and a Letter con- 
cerning Toleration, ed. with Int. by J. W. Gouch. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957. xli, 167 pp. $2.50. 


Orro, Rupotr. The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man: A Study in the 
History of Religion, tr. F. V. Filson and B. Lee-Woolf. Boston: Starr 
King Press, 1957. 407 pp. $6.50. 


Prato. Statesman, tr. J. B. Skemp, ed. with Introd. Martin Ostwald. New 
York: Liberal Arts Press, 1957. xxxvi, 100 pp. $.75. 


Rapin, Paut. Primitive Religion, Its Nature and Origin. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1957. x, 322 pp. $1.85. 


Sarton, Georce. The History of Science and the New Humanism. New 
York: George Braziller, Inc., 1956. xix, 196 pp. $3.00. 


Srrasser, S. The Soul in Metaphysical and Empirical Psychology. See 
p. 517. 


Tauty, F. and Woop, L. A History of Philosophy. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1957. xx, 678 pp. 


Trotsky, Léon. The History of the Russian Revolution, Vols. I-III tr. Max 
Eastman. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1932. xxii, 
I, 483pp.; II, 349 pp.; Ill, 504 pp. $12.50. 


Wextuausen, J. Prolegomena to the History of Ancient Israel, Preface by 
W. A. Smith. New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1957. xvi, 552 pp. 
$1.95. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


W. E. Hocking will deliver the presidential address, “Fact, 
Field, and Destiny,” at the ninth annual meeting of the Metaphysical 
Society of America at Brown University on the afternoon of 
March 28th. Brand Blanshard will be the commentator. That 
evening John Wild will report on “Man and his Life-world” with 
John E. Smith as commentator. 

On the 29th, there will be two symposia: Being in Current 
Metaphysics, with papers by Aron Gurwitsch, Fr. Quentin Lauer, 
and Ivor Leclerc with Paul Weiss and Edward Pols as comment- 
ators; and The Ontology of History, with papers by Emil Facken- 
heim, Milic Capek, and William Dray. 

Those desiring further information, write the Secretary, 
Dr. Sydney Rome, 1300 Monument St., Pacific Palisades, Cali- 
fornia. 


At its annual meeting in December, the C. S. Peirce Society 
elected Thomas A. Goudge president, and Virgil C. Aldrich and 
Manley H. Thompson to the executive committee. 


Brand Blanshard has been named twelfth Carus Lecturer. His 
lectures will be given in conjunction with the 1959 meetings of the 
Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association. 


Harvard University Press has offered a prize of $3,000 for the 
best book on the history of religion accepted by the press within 
the next four years. According to President Nathan M. Pusey of 
Harvard, this is the first of a series of prize contests to be held every 
four years in the fields of the natural and social sciences. 


The Metaphysical Society of America was elected to member- 
ship in the American Council of Learned Societies at the Council's 
January meeting in Bloomington, Indiana. 


The Library of College of the Pacific, Stocton, California, has 
the following back numbers of the Review of Metaphysics for sale: 
1.1 1.2, 1.3 2 (+ 6), 3, V.2, VI.2, V1.4, VII.2, VII.4, 
VIIT.1, VIIT.2, VIII.3, VIII.4. 





“IT have tried to make clear that Whitehead’s basic 
problems belong to the great tradition of philo- 
sophical inquiry, first opened up by the Greeks. I 
have set out to explain how and why Whitehead 
posed the questions in a way different from that 
of antecedent thought, and that this is the root of 
the originality and novelty of his philosophy. . . .” 


Quoted from the author’s preface to 


WHITEHEAD’S METAPHYSICS 


by Ivor Leclerc, Glasgow University 


This volume offers an introduction to Whitehead’s 
mature philosophy, expounded chiefly in Process 
and Reality, Adventures of Ideas, and Modes of 
Thought. Ready May 1958. 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





TOWARD A CRITICAL NATURALISM 


Reflections on Contemporary American Philosophy 


PATRICK ROMANELL, University of Texas, 
Medical Branch, Galveston 


This volume is composed of six essays which dis- 
cuss the fundamental aspects and historical back- 
ground of naturalism as a philosophy and which 
suggest that a comprehensive critical naturalism 
is a valid and realistic viewpoint for our time. 
In the first essay, the author attempts to convey, 
both on an historical and a systematic plane, the 
specific place of the naturalistic movement in con- 
temporary American philosophy. The rest of the 
book, organized according to the Stoic tripartite 
division of philosophy, is concerned with the 
metaphysics, logic, and ethics of a critical natu- 


ralism. January 1958 88 pages $3.25 
The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 




















NATURE and HISTORICAL 
EXPERIENCE 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, Jr. This selection of twelve essays repre- 
sents the thought over a period of years of one of today’s outstanding 
philosophers. The general titles “Toward the Theory of History” and 
“Toward the Theory of Nature” describe the thread of continuity that 
weaves the separate contributions into a whole. With wit and serious 
purpose, Mr. Randall follows the dictate of one of his statements: “We 
must begin with what we find, and . . . we must find what is there in 
our world, not what we wish were there.” $5.50 


SOVIET MARXISM 
A Critical Analysis 


HERBERT MARCUSE. To explain the general direction and some 
of the major changes in Soviet Marxism, Dr. Marcuse considers the his- 
torical reality behind Soviet doctrine from the point of view of its basic 
Marxian concepts. He traces Soviet doctrine through Leninism, Stalin- 
ism, and post-Stalinism, defining its apparently shifting aspects in terms 
of stages of development that are logical within the system. $4.50 


PLATONISM in RECENT 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


WILLIAM D. GEOGHEGAN examines the status of Platonic religious 
thought in the English-speaking world of today through studies of the 
works of six men: Dean Inge, Paul Elmer More, A. E. Taylor, William 
Temple, Alfred North Whitehead, and George Santayana. After out- 
lining the main categories of religious Platonism, the author analyses 
the efforts of these thinkers to assimilate Platonism and Christianity and 
compares the varying degrees of success they achieved. $4.00 





Columbia University Press 
New York 27, New York 














New and Recent RONALD Books 


Dominant Themes 
of Modern Philosophy 
A History 
George Boas, Johns Hopkins University 


A unique stupy which applies the history-of-ideas method 
to the whole course of modern European philosophic 
thought. The growth and modification of the important 
influential ideas are traced in detail. The book shows how 
each concept is reflected in the thought of other philosophers 
and how it is an index to a particular period. “. . . superb, 
one of the most complete and interestingly written com- 
mentaries I have seen.” Jerome Ricuriecp, Bucknell Univer- 
sity. 660 pp. 


Varieties of Experience 
An Introduction to Philosophy 
Albert William Levi, Washington University 


Desicnep For the initial course in philosophy, this textbook 
acquaints the student with the chief areas of philosophy. It 
consists of lucid expositions of the crucial philosophic prob- 
lems and a copious selection of writings by the major 
thinkers of Western tradition. Includes 35 readings from 
27 philosophers. “. . . a significant contribution to the 
problems approach to introductory philosophy. ... A 
good selection of readings.” Stuart L. Penn, Washington 
College, Md. 525 pp. 


Person and Reality 


An Introduction to Metaphysics 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Boston University; 
Edited by Peter Anthony Bertocci, Boston University 


Just Pusuisnep! This long-awaited book is an exposition 
of the main problems of metaphysics. It also presents per- 
sonalistic idealism as a systematic approach to the solution 
of these problems. Throughout, there is emphasis on 
recent criticism of metaphysics generally and of theistic 
idealism in particular. Book offers the only full exposition 
of Brightman’s theory of knowledge, of reality, of values, 
and of God. The final chapter contrasts this system with 
others. 379 pp. 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


i> East - 26th Street. New York 10. New York 








THE INSTITUTIONS OF SOCIETY 


by JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN, Tulane University 


This important new study for text and reference 
treats diverse types of social institutions; a final 
chapter deals with the social control of institutions 
for both theoretical and practical purposes. 


The book is organized into seven major sections, 
From Individuals to Institutions, From Social 
Groups to Institutions, From Artifacts to Institu- 
tions, The Analysis of Institutions, Types of Insti- 
tutions, From Institutions to Cultures and Institu- 
tional Limits. 


1957 400 pages $8.50 
The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 











MIND 
A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy 


CONTENTS OF ISSUE, JANUARY, 1958 
Decision, Intention and Certainty: S. HAMPSHIRE 
and H. L. A. HART 

‘True’ and ‘Provable’: L. GODDARD 
The Determinate and Determinable Modes of ania C. M. MYERS 
The Other Logical Constant: H. PALMER 
Freedom and Compulsion: J. WILSON 
Pictorial Meaning, Picture-thinking, and Wittgenstein's Theory 

of Aspects: V. C. ALDRICH 
Discussions: 

On Fritz Mauthner’s Critique of Language: G. WEILER 

On Wittgenstein's ‘Solipsism’: J. HINTIKKA 

In Reply to Mr. Montefiore: W. B. GALLIE 

A Language without Singular Terms: N. FLEMING 

A Reduction of Deontic Logic to Alethic Modal Logic: A. Ross ANDERSON 

Hochberg on what is ‘fitting’ for Ewing and Hall: E. W. HALL 
New Books. 
Notes. 
List of Officers and Members of the Mind Association. 

Annual subscription one guinea, post free; single copy 6s 
Published for the Mind Association by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LIMITED EDINBURGH, 6 














THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 


Contents for volume 8, No. 30, January, 1958 


. THE REVOLT AGAINST LOGICAL ATOMISM, II: G. Bergmann 

. EIKASIA IN PLATO'S REPUBLIC: D. W. Hamlyn 
. ‘OUGHT’ AND ‘CAN’: ; A. Montefiore 

. BERKELEY'S REALISMS: H. M. Bracken 


. BRADLEY'S ANTI-RELATIONAL ARGUMENT: 
A REPLY TO MR. KULKARNI: C. A. Campbell 


. DISCUSSION: 
Kant’s Examples of the Categorical Imperative: J. Kemp 


. CRITICAL STUDY: 
The Direction of Time. By Hans Reichenbach: J. J. C. Smart 


. BooK REVIEWS. 


Published for the Scots Philosophical Club 
by the University of St. Andrews 


Price twenty-four shillings per annum (in America $4.00). Orders placed directly with 
the Treasurer, instead of through Agents, will be accepted at the subscription price of 
£1 (or $3.00) per annum. All communications concerning subscriptions should be 
addressed to the Treasurer, University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 











THE BRITISH JOURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 
Contents for February 1958 


ARTICLES 

Ockham’s Razor and the Unification of Physical Science: 
Prediction and Explanation: 

NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Instrumentalism and Relativity: 

A Third Note on the Degree of Confirmation: 

On the ‘Space’ and ‘Time’ of Hallucinations: 
DISCUSSION 


Men and Machines: 
‘Reply to Professor R. O. Kapp’: 
Induction and Non-Instantial Hypotheses: 


ARTICLE REVIEWS 


Methodology and Quantum Physics: 
The Scandal of Philosophy: 


REVIEWS 
Annual subscription 42s, single copies 10s 6d, postage 5 4d 


PARKSIDE WORKS NELSON EDINBURGH 9 














THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 


announces, beginning January 1954, 
a new form of the International Bibliography 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHILOSOPHY 


QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


Published for the International Federation of Philosophical Societies 
under the auspices of the 
International Council of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 
with the aid of UNESCO 
and of the French National Centre for Scientific Research 


Provides abstracts, translated into either English or French where necessary, 
of books in all branches of philosophy that are published in countries in 
correspondence with the I. I. P. 

To secure a complete file, subscriptions should begin with January, 1954. 
Continuation volumes of the annual bibliography for 1951 and 1952-53 will 
appear shortly. 

Annual subscription: $3.00. Special rate to members of associations affi- 
liated with the I. 1. P. $2.75. Single copies, $1.00. Subscriptions may be sent 
to Professor Harold A. Larrabee, Director, Editorial Center, U.S.A., Bailey 
Hall 207, Union College, Schenectady, New York; or to 


LIBRAIRIE PHILOSOPHIQUE J. VRIN 
6, place de la Sorbonne, Paris Ve, France 











December 1957 


Chechristian 


S ( O L A Christianity 
and the Arts 


Amos Wilder the historic divorce 
Paul Tillich protestantism and the modern style 
Tom Driver the arts and the christian evangel 
Stanley Hopper reports and prophecies in the literature 
of our time 


Geddes MacGregor, Nathan Scott, and John Dixon 
on christian discrimination in the arts 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR explores the life and work of the 
university and the whole range of intellectual life from the perspective 
of the christian faith. 


© for scholars and educators of all fields one year $4 
¢ published march, june, september, december two $7 
e 257 fourth avenue, new york three $9 
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